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THE BUILDING OF SOCIALISM AND THE ROLE 


AND TASKS 


OF THE SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


OF 


THE WORKING PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia was opened in Bel- 
grade on April 18. In this issue we publish the larger part of the Report of the President of the Federal Com- 
mittee of the Alliance, Josip Broz Tito, as well as excerpts from the Report of the Federal Committee on 
the activity of the Alliance during the period between the Fourth and Fifth Congress. The Editors hereby 
apologize to readers for possible failings of style and language occurring as a result of the speed with which 
these materials were translated from Serbo-Croatian into English in order to be published in this issue. At 
the same time, the usual press deadlines had to be moved so as to be able to carry these materials in this issue, 
hence the delay in its coming out. The next issue of the ,,Review of International Affairs” will bring the con- 


cluding materials from the Congress. 


haracteristic features of the period between the 
Fourth and Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance 


‘of the Working People of Yugoslavia are seen in the 


important changes which have taken place in the process of 
the advancement of our social system, and in the remarkable 
results achieved in building up the economic foundations of 
our socialist community, in view of which we may rightly say 
that this period was the most significant in our social and 
economic development so far. Along with the improvement 


_of the social, political and economic life of our country, the 


development of new socialist social relations acquired special 


_ prominence. 


As a result of what we had previously accomplished in 
building up the economic strength of our country, we were 
able to start solving many problems of vital importance for 
the socialist development of our country, on a broader basis 
and through the application of new methods. 

Workers management, in particular, was so successful 
during this period that it substantially altered the social position 
and role of the working class, which today is, indeed, the true 
and direct protagonist of the economic and political struggle 
involved in the construction of a socialist society. 

Social management, both in its essence and in the different 
forms it has assumed, has developed into an effective system 


which has become the social and political foundation of our 
socialist democracy. 


We have been developing the system of socialist democracy, 
which in the period under review have made such great headway -- 
in line with the development of productive forces and growth 
of production. Worker’s management was able to develop 
at this rapid pace because the necessary conditions for it had 
been created, that is to say, we were in a position to strengthen 
the economic basis required for worker’s management, the 
workers themselves had to a considerable extent, mastered 
the technique of management, while the members of the League 
of Communists, the members of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia as a whole, and the trade union 
organizations in particular, were very active in educating the 
new generations of workers from rural areas, and in fighting 
backward conceptions and negative phenomena, such as 
bureaucracy, localism, waste and extravagances, and similar 
manifestations harmful to the community as a whole. 

The growth of socialist consciousness of the people and 
the development of the material forces of society called for 
a readjustment of the role and tasks of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia. The decisions passed by the Sixth 
Congress of the League of Communists were of notable signi- 
ficance in this respect. The Socialist Alliance, by developing 
its activities in line with the decisions of the Sixth and Seventh 
Congresses of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia, grew 
to be a component of the mechanism of social self-government, 
and an organizational form through which the role of the 
conscious socialist forces of our country finds full expression. 

The role and activites of the Socialist Alliance were of 
exceptional importance to the further mobilization of our 
people in building the economic foundations of our society 
and socialist democracy, in promoting worker’s management 
and the communal system. In the past period, the Socialist 
Alliance was the principal nation-wide political force which 
through numerous plenums, consultations, conferences and 
meetings, through the press, publications, radio broadcasts 
and other media of information assured the implementation 
of all measures undertaken in the economic development of 
our country and in the further promotion of our social system. 

Using its ideological and political influence, the Socialist 
Alliance was able to ensure the proper line of development 
of cultural and political life in the country. Through such 
activities, and through day-to-day efforts to secure a better 
life and broader participation of citizens in the management 
of all the affairs of society, the socialist consciousness of the 
people was strengthened and the ideological-political level 
of the Socialist Alliance organizations was gradually raised. 
The activity of the communists in the Socialist Alliance was 
a steady and decisive ideological and political factor in shaping 


the correct policy and influence of the Socialist Alliance in 
all the fields of its work. 


The Seventh Congress of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia and the decisions it passed particularly the adoption 
of the Programme of the League of Communists, were of 
immense importance for the Socialist Alliance and for the 
whole country as well. The Socialist Alliance in entirety 
adopted the basic line of development contained in the Pro- 
gramme of the League of Communists as its own programme 
thus consolidating its ideological influence and political role 
in the present conditions. 


In the period between the two Congresses, the Socialist 
Alliance developed lively activity in its relations and contacts 
with various progressive movements and organizations in the 
world. These activities were very much intensified after the 
Fourth Congress. The organizations, of the Socialist Alliance, 
Trade Union Federation, People’s Youth organization, Fede- 
tation of Womens Societies, students, war veterans, coope- 
tative and other organizations, established many connections 
with various organizations abroad. In this way, apart from 
acquainting the outside world with the situation in our country, 
they were also able to contribute to the cause of peace and 
cooperation on an international level. The fact that 116 of 
our social organizations are affiliated to different international 
organizations, and that representatives of our organizations 
have been elected to the executive bodies of 52 international 
organizations, shows the extensiveness of these connections 
and the prestige Yugoslavia has won in the world. 


In our economic policy, pursued in the period under 
review, we carried our measures which enabled us to create 
the necessary conditions for the more rapid development 
of those sectors and branches of the economy which till then 
had made no advance for reasons which were beyond their 
control. 


Had it not: been for the Socialist Alliance, namely for 
its role and for the unity of its ranks, we would not have been 
able to achieve all these economic social and political results, 
nor would Yugoslavia have been able to win political prestige 
abroad. 


During the whole of the past period we bent every effort 
towards the development of correct social, socialist relations. 
In doing so, we never hesitated to change any measure or 
instrument which had proved to be ineffective, and we readily 
took new measures which, at each given period, seemed more 
adequate. This did not always proceed easily and often in- 
volved difficulties. Sometimes, a lot of political work and 
explanations were required to make the workers and other 
citizens understand why the various measures and steps we 
had taken were necessary. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE MATERIAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY 


n order to acquire a clear picture of the advance made 

in the social-political and economic development of 
our country in the period between the two congresses, and 
in order to grasp the full import of the results we achieved 
and the problems we faced during that period, it will be neces- 
sary to recall the situation and conditions before the Fourth 
Congress and immediately after it, because these conditions, 


and current social requirements, determined our further policy 
of socialist development. $ 
We had already noted at the Fourth Congress, that in 
spite of the difficulties caused by the blockade, by 1953 we 
had succeeded in completing the reconstruction of our devas- 
tated country and in fulfilling the first postwar programme 
of economic development, which was primarily designed to 


‘build up our industry, especially its heavy branches. We were 
thus able to accomplish signal results in the economic deve- 
lopment of our country and to create the indispensable pre- 
conditions for further rapid economic and social advance. 
However, in the course of that period, we were also faced 
with certain negative consequences occasioned by the rather 
one-sided postwar policy of economic growth. Our industrial 
development, and more particularly the building up of key 
industrial branches, the country’s national defence requi- 
‘rements, and the protection of our security and freedom, 
necessitated large material and financial expenditures, leaving 
only a modest amount for the development of other economic 
branches, for an increase of personal consumption and for 
the improvement of standards of living. Agriculture was more 
or less at a standstill, and even fell below the prewar level 
in regard to the output of certain products. Transport, com- 
merce and other activities fell back in their development. 
The low level of personal consumption and inadequate invest- 
gsents for the development of public amenities and other 
mrvices were in striking discrepancy with general economic 
erowth, but could not be avoided because of large-scale 
allocations for capital construction and because of the scant 
production of consumer goods. This situation began to have 
an adverse effect upon the stability of the market and the 
movement of prices. It was not only becoming more and more 
of a brake on speedier economic development, but was also 
being unfavourably reflected upon the development of socialist 
social relations, in general, this sometimes leading to political 
_ consequences, as well. Under conditions of low capital forma- 
tion and limited resources, on the one hand, and the concent- 
ration of the bulk of available resources for the completion 
of basic economic tasks as an indispensable condition for 
the liquidation of inherited backwardness, on the other hand, 
it was impossible to establish a more equitable balance between 
the centralized and decentralized funds. And the development 
of all forms of self-government actually depended upon this. 
For all these reasons, changes in our economic policy 
were imposed both as an economic and a social necessity, 
which would make it possible to remove such discrepancies 
as had appeared in our development so far and to secure 
conditions for the more rapid socialist advance of our country. 
The implementation of these tasks was only possible at a 
higher level of production and income. Hence, the goals of 
our economic policy in that period were the following. By 


ON SOME FOREIGN 


ince the Fourth Congress of the Socialist Alliance of 

the Working People of Yugoslavia, substantial chan- 

ges have taken place in international relations. There has 
been an evolution in the approach of many statesmen to major 
international issues and to the way of solving them. Their 
approach to the problem of war and peace, to the seeking 
of ways and means of reaching agreement through peaceful 
methods, rather than through force, and to other questions, 
has also evolved in a positive direction. However, by no means 
can we as yet be completely relaxed and view the further deve- 
lopment of international relations with undue optimism. The 
number of advocates of the cold war, of protagonists of power 
politics and military ventures is still considerable. They look 


-changing the former predominantly onesided structure of 


capital investments and by other measures, to create condi- 
tions for a more rapid and more balanced economic growth, 
and especially for the more rapid development of agriculture, 
industry of consumer goods, power generation, transport, 
trade and other activites; along with the growth of production 
and productivity, to assure the more rapid increase of personal 
consumption and to raise the standards of living; to promote 
workers’ management and social management of public ser- 
vices and to accelerate the process of the socialist transformation 
of rural areas. The operation of the economy as a whole, the 
system and methods of planning, measures pertaining to the 
market and to prices, and many other things, had to be adapted 
to meet these tasks. We were. however, confident that these 
decisions, based on a comprehensive and mature analysis 
of the economic and political situation in the country, would 
be understood and accepted by our people. And this, was 
indeed, the case, for the implementation of all these decisions 
and tasks moved the broadest sections of the population to 
action and stimulated them to manysided initiatives. The 
active protagonist of this policy, the nation-wide force that 
backed it, was the Socialist Alliance of the Working People 
which, through its many activities stimulated and coordinated 
the creative initiative of millions of its members and in this 
way contributed to the successful fulfilment of the above- 
mentioned tasks. Yet, in spite of this, a number of difficulties 
appeared and had to be overcome because the fulfilment of 
many of these tasks depended upon conditions which were 
beyond our control that is to. say upon the existing material 
possibilities. 

Today, when we look at the period between the Fourth 
and Fifth Congress, we can say’ without any hesitation that 
there has rately been an instance of practice so clearly con- 
firming the accuracy of economic and political appraisals 
and forecasts” of future development, as those made by the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia and by the Socialist 
Alliance. The impressive results we have achieved in economic 
growth and in the promotion of socialist relations proves 
that the decisions we passed were correct and that the policy 
we pursued in the economic field was fully justified. 

During the whole of the past period, the rate of our eco- 
nomic development was very rapid, more so that in the period 
up to 1953, and also faster than that achieved during the same 
period in other countries. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


upon the consolidation of peace with disfavour, because, 
even at the cost of war and devastation, they are prepared 
to arrest the march of progress, the transformation of the 
world in line with new, more up-to-date principles of social 
relntions and their promotion, and of the development of 
international relations generally. For that reason the process 
of progressive social movements and development of inter- 
national relations will not proceed either rapidly or smoothly, 
because old conceptions on the advance of social and inter- 
national relations persist and still offer vigorous resistance 
to the present changes in the world. 

However, even though there is yet no ground for inor- 
dinate optimism, we may view the future with confidence 


and place our trust in the forces of peace which have grown 
tremendously in the past few years and have become aware 


of the consequences which a new international conflict would 


bring in its wake. We wish to believe that common sense and 
realism will ultimately triumph among responsible statesmen 
and that they will be ready to find a peaceful way out of the 
present troubled international situation, to prevent attempts 
at bringing about a repetition of the disastrous prewar and 
Second World War events. In other words, this will mean 
to restrain those who are following in the footsteps of the 
sinister forces that twenty years ago plunged mankind into 
the greatest catastrophe of its history. Jt would be very rash, 
indeed, to pass lightly over provocative facts such as, for 
example, the recent negotiations between the German mili- 
tarists and the Franco Government on the establishment of 
military bases in Spain. All similar steps that endanger peace 
should not be brushed aside lightly. The lack of foresight 
shown by certain Western statesmen after the First World 
War, led to the creation of the fascist revenge-seeking power, 
which inflicted terrible devastations and sufferings upon the 
world. Surely, one cannot permit the fatal mistakes of the 
past to be repeated for egoistic reasons, or ideological anta- 
gonisms. We are simply astounded that the West should take 
such a light attitude to this challenge, and that certain quar- 
ters should, moreover, regard it as normal. It is this very 
attitude that must present a source of anxiety to anyone who 
has felt the consequences of such a shortsighted policy in the 
past. 

On the other hand, it appears that the remaining handful 
of protagonists of the Second World War, of aggressors, have 
drawn no lesson from the gravity of their own defeat in the 
past two world wars, and still fail to realize that various aggres- 
sions and revengeseeking ventures simply do not pay in the 
present-day epoch. They seem to be unable to grasp that war 
is a thing of the past, and that in view of the modern weapons 
of mass destruction it has, moreover, become an anachronism. 
The advocates of war would do well to remember that there 
is a great difference between the present situation in the world 
and the situation that prevailed before the Second, and especi- 
ally before the First World War. And even then, it should 
be recalled that those who sowed the wind reaped the whirlwind. 
However, conceptions have since changed to a very great 
extent. The forces of progress, of peace, have grown so much 
that even the most obdurate reactionaries must realize that 
the wheel of history cannot be turned back and that their 
time is over. 

Forces capable of ensuring peace, of resisting all attempts 
at endangering world peace, are steadily expanding and beco- 
ming a power with a decisive inflence upon the further advance 
of international relations. These forces rest upon new ideo- 
logical, moral and material foundations, upon the social changes 
which have taken place in the world during the past several 
decades, the uninterrupted growth of socialist and other progres- 
sive factors, upon the accelerated disintegration of the colonial 
system, etc. 

However, and in spite of all this, we must not be carried 
away by the illusion that all dangers have been overcome, 
that peace will be ensured quickly and easily, and that we 
shall not have to grapple with many new problems that will 
give us cause for concern. We are at the initial stage of the 
struggle for peace, and it is only natural that difficulties should 
appear. Yet, there are realistic possibilities, there are vast 
forces, already engaged in this great struggle or yet to be drawn 
into it. These latent forces exist in every country, and even 
in those where the men in power tend to be advocate of the 


use of force rather than of peaceful negotiations. Those forces, 
in the first place, are the working class, and other progres- 
sive forces as well. 

Surely every sensible man must realize today that a third 
world war in which atomic, hydrogen and other modern wea- 
pons would be used, would bring destruction to the whole 
world. A war of that type would not only be fatal to the victims 
of aggression, but to the aggressors as well. The advance of 
science and of technical achievements is so great today that 
war has truly become absurd. For that reason, the present 
epoch demands such social relations and systems, and such 
international relations as are compatible with it. It calls for 
the establishment of such standards in international relations 
and such mechanisms as will thwart any attempt at settling 
disputed issues through war. Today it should be our task to 
establish relations in international life that will make it impos- 
sible for either individuals or groups of individuals, to pass 
decisions on war or peace. The fate of mankind today is indi- 
visible. It is too serious a matter for mankind to allow the 
reappearance of maniacs of Hitler’s type, or of selfish groups 
prone to revenge, greedy for profits and wealth who would 
play with its destiny and place their own interests above those 
of mankind. 

There are at present several sensitive areas in the world: 
in the Near, Middle and Far-East, in the Latin American 
states, in Africa, and elsewhere. Nor is the situation in Europe 
yet quite clear. Outstanding problems still exist and because 
of them huge armies, armed with the most modern armaments, 
including atomic and hydrogen weapons, stand facing each 
other. 

But these armies are not there only because of the German 
question or other unsettled questions in Europe. Their pre- 
sence has other reasons as well. On the one hand, socialist 
countries are justly endeavouring to maintain the positions 
they won in the great Russian October Revolution, and parti- 
cularly those they won during and after World War II. They 
wish to ensure their peaceful socialist development, because 
the past forty-year period since the October Revolution to 
the present has not shown that socialism can advance unimpe- 
dedly and without dangers. On the other hand, capitalism, 
in contrariety to all the inevitable historical laws of social 
development, wishes to preserve and perpetuate itself. Res- 
ponsible statesmen of most capitalist countries still believe 
that the socialist countries wish to overthrow their capitalist 
system through external military force. They do not believe 
in the possibility of peaceful coexistence between socialism 
and capitalism, precisely because they are aware of the fact 
that as a result of the powerful, comprehensive development 
of the socialist system, the forces striving towards new, more 
up-to-date social relations would, in peaceful coexistence, 
strengthen rapidly in the capitalist countries and make the 
process of disintegration and liquidation of capitalism as a 
social system even more inevitable. For that reason, some 
of the leading men of capitalist countries think that it is pos- 
sible, through the use of military force, not only to prevent 
the decay of the capitalist system, but also to stop the further 
expansion of socialism, and in a new, third world war, if not 
to destroy the existing socialist countries, then at least to 
weaken and fetter their development for a long time. That 
is the background of the arms race, of the cold war, which 
abates at one moment, only to flare up again at another. 

Since I have already mentioned the existence of unstable 
sensetive areas in the world, I feel I must add that, in my 
opinion, none of them stem only from internal contradictions 
in each of the countries involved, nor from bilateral or regional 


Te. 


‘conflicts between states. Their root lies far deeper than that, 
in the vestiges of colonial interests, in the open or disguised 
interference of colonial circles who have lost their positions 

- and would now like to recover them, even if they have to do 
so under another, neo-colonialist form. 

Dissension is artificially created among the Arab countries, 
in the Near East. Under the pretext of preventing integration, 
even where historical and other necessary conditions for it 
exist, certain colonial powers are endeavouring to maintain, 
or better said, to prevent the process now evolving in Asia 

‘and Africa. The confict between the Arab countries and Israel 
is kept alive artificially from outside. The resolutions on Pa- 
lestine, and many others as well, have to this day not been 
implemented, although that precisely is an element of constant 
tension and friction in that part of the world. The consequences 
of the aggression on Egypt have not yet been overcome. The 
question of Arab refugees has not been solved. Nor have 
many other questions been settled. Can countries in that part 
of the world be held responsible alone for conflicts that may 
occur. Certainly not. If some of the great powers wish to have 
the moral right to blame someone for the present situation 
between the Near East countries, they must first try to redress 
injustices, to ensure respect for, and the implementation of 
United Nations decisions on Palestine, to enable the equitable 
solution of the question of Arab refugees. If this were done, 
and if the consequences of the unprovoked aggression against 
Egypt were rectified, then a “modus vivendi” could, I am 
sure, be found and relations between the Arab countries and 
Israel normalized. 

The situation on the Indian—Chinese border still awaits 
solution. We can only express the hope that this dangerous 
hotbed of latent conflicts will be liquidated in a peaceful way. 
Along the borders of Vietnam, Laos, Thailand and Cambodia, 
etc., incidents are continually taking place and are thus increa- 
sing the danger to peace in the world. 

The peoples of the Latin American states are fighting 
persistently against various dictators and are striving to achieve 
democracy, while at the same time fighting against foreign 
interference in their internal affairs. It is strange, indeed, 
that the most reactionary elements in those countries should 
usually receive external assistance, instead of the other way 
around. The case of Cuba, Venezuela, the Dominican Republic 
and others, represent the most flagrant example of interference 
n internal affairs on the part of reactionary capitalist and 
monopoly circles in the guise of assistance to various dictators 
who apart from retarding the process of democratizations, 
hold back economic development generally in their countries. 

It would take too much time to mention other similar 
cases, in the Middle and Far East, for example, or in Africa, 
where the people are fighting for independence and making 
every effort to discard their backwardness and overcome 
their economic underdevelopment. Instead of assisting the 
efforts of these peoples, various obstacles are placed in their 
way, including military interventions and massacres of the 
population, whose sole guilt lies in their desire to be their 
own masters and who request to be treated like men. 

For a number of years now, the people of Algeria have 
been conducting an arduous struggle for their independence, 
which. has cost heavy human losses and suffering, and which 
at the same time exhausts the vast material resources of the 
people of France. Yet, there seems to be no end in sight for it, 
even though the representatives of the provisional Algerian 
Government have made constructive proposals and _ state- 
ments. What arguments can be used to prove the justness 


of this exhausting war against the Algerian people, who at 


the cost of the greatest sacrifice are manifesting their will to 
be free and independent. I must confess that we were very 
pleased to hear the highest leadership of France declare that 
the Algerian people were entitled to self-determination. Unfor- 
tunately, disappointment soon followed and there now does 
not seem to be a way out or quick end to this bloodshed. 


What I have just said does not by any means present 
an optimistic picture of the situation in the world, particu- 
larly in view of major questions which still await solution, 
such as disarmament, the German question, the problem of 
the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons, etc. All 
this calls for a high measure of responsibility on the part of 
statesmen who are to meet at the summit. But, if the many 
complex international problems are to be solved successfully, 
some of the responsible statesmen will have to make a radical 
change in their attitude to international relations. A realistic 
approach is required in this respect, just as realism, generally, 
is needed to assess the foundation upon which international 
relations can best be settled in the present-day era, which 
is the era of atomic energy, of the conquest of outer space, 
of immense scientific advances and of unparallelled possibilities 
which: stand at the disposal of mankind to build a happier 
ife for all peoples. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ACTIVE AND PEACEFUL 
COEXISTENCE FOR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


n the first years after the great Russian October Revo- 

lution, when attempts were being made to suppress 
it through intervention, Lenin, was already speaking of the 
necessity and possibility of peaceful cooperation between 
the new state of workers and peasants, and the capitalist 
countries. Naturally, what Lenin had in mind was economic 
cooperation, and not a compromise with capitalism at the 
expense of revolutionary achievements. 


When some years ago, at the height of the cold war, we 
spoke of the necessity for peaceful and active coexistence, 
there were few people in our own country, not te speak of 
people abroad, who understood the full implications of the 
principles of coexistence at the present stage of development. 
Today, the word coexistence has become an established con- 
cept and has been entered into the international diplomatic 
vocabulary. The principles of coexistence have been widely accep- 
ted in the practice of international relations. The first serious 
steps on that course have already been taken. Broader pros- 
pects for comprehensive international cooperation between 
peoples and states, and even between countries with different 
social systems, are being gradually created, step by step pre- 
judices, fear and distrust are disappearing. 


Although the struggle for the full establishment of the 
principles of coexistence is only in its initial stage, its results can 
already be seen. Exchanges in the field of economy, science and 
culture are expanding on all the continents. Science and scientific 
achievements tend unrelentingly towards universality, because 
if confined or secluded, science, instead of advancing will 
retrogress. Advocates of blockades, embargoes, and seclusion 
are not only derided by world public opinion, but are also 
harmful. The new generations in particular will not tolerate 
national seclusion in their creative work. They aspire towards 
the universality of science, knowing that it offers them tremen- 
dous opportunities which, until recently, seemed but like 
dreams to the older generations. ; 


Coexistence should not mean merely the living of peoples 
and states side by side, but should mean international relations 
based on completely new, modern principles, enabling lively, 
peaceful activities between states with different social systems. 
For coexistence to be successful, it is necessary to solve all 
controversial issues by peaceful methods and to outlaw force 
and wars. Coexistence does not mean a provisional truce 
or a manoeuver, in which one side seeks to outwit the other 
during the truce. It means the establishment of lasting stan- 
dards and principles which in the present-day era should pre- 
vail in international relations. Coexistence excludes inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other peoples. The principles 
of coexistence in international relations should not be confused 
with the internal development of countries, with social changes, 
with the development of society and relations between classes. 
The people of each individual state must decide for themselves 
which course they willtakeinthe development of the internal 
social system in their countries. The application of the principles 
of coexistence between peoples and states and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries, will, in fact, make 
the process of social changes in each country easier and less 
painful. 

The foremost task which faces the world today is to find 
a way out of the still very serious international situation that 
threatens peace and makes mankind tremble for its fate. As 
far as I see it, the only way out is to abandon present con- 
ceptions and practice in international relations and to adopt 
the principles of active coexistence without any ulterior motives. 

If these principles were adopted in essence during negoti- 
ations at the summit, I am certain that the process of reaching 
agreement on outstanding international problems and on 
the future development of international relations would evolve 
more smoothly and more rapidly. 


THE WORKING CLASS AND ACTIVE COEXISTENCE 


Perens the working class is still divided in the capitalist 
countries, nonetheless, as the strongest class-conscious 
force, it must also as whole, bend most efforts to safeguard 
peace and promote peaceful international cooperation, the 
more SO, aS past wars only split its ranks further. 

During the Second World War, the working class in 
fascist countries and in countries under the fascist yoke, was 
compelled to work and fight on the side of fascism — its dead- 
liest enemy. This left a deep imprint upon the working class, 
blunting the-class consciousness of certain of its sections. 
Other causes of this may be traced back to First World War and 
period after it, when the working class, became divided through 
the fault of some of its opportunist leaders. The disunity of 
the working class accounted, to a great extent, for the advent 
of Hitler and Mussolini to power. 

After the Second World War, the gulf between the social- 
democratic and communist sections of the working class, 
widened as a result of the cold war. The working class in capi- 
talist countries, was thus paralyzed as a whole and unable 
to offer effective resistance to various war inciters, prota- 
gonists of the cold war and opponents of active peaceful coexis- 
tence —- which is an indispensable pre-condition for the suc- 
cessful struggle of the working class for new, socialist social 
systems and relations, and active, peaceful international co- 
operation. 


Although at a high price, the working class in the West 
has drawn a profitable lesson and as now we see, is steadfastly 


endeavouring to find ways of reaching common positions in 
regard to vital questions which affect the working class and 
other progressive forces in the world. 

Now that a certain relaxation of international tension 
has set in, and that ways and means of arriving at the peaceful 
solution of outstanding international problems are being 
sought, the working class as a whole, should make it its pri- 
mary task to lend wholehearted and active support to peaceful 
endeavours aimed at achieving the definitive solution of ques- 
tions which at present endanger world peace. We know that 
the working class in capitalist countries is fully engaged in 
efforts to improve its position and establish new social rela- 
tions, but this should not be reason enough to prevent it from 
participating in the struggle for better international relations 
which after all are a pre-condition for the achievement of 
the progressive aims towards which the working class is stri- 
ving, that is to say, better and more equitable social relations. 


FAVOURABLE SIGNS OF RELAXATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TENSION 


fter many years of tension and cold war which constantly 

threatened to turn into-a real armed conflict, the most 
significant event, no doubt, was the visit paid by the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Government, Nikita Sergeyevitch Khru- 
shchov, to the United States of America and the talks he held 
with the United States President, Dwight Eisenhower. What 
particularly created optimism in the world was the view ex- 
pressed on that occasion by both statesmen that international 
questions should be settled by peaceful methods and not by 
force. Yugoslavia welcomed this visit and the declarations 
made by the two statesmen, as an important step towards 
ensuring the stability of peace in the world and the possibility 
of solving controversial issues by peaceful methods. 

- The proposal on disarmament, set forth in the United 
Nations by Comrade Khrushchoy was also greeted by the 
whole world, and by our country, as an important step forward 
and a contribution to the cause of peace and relaxation of 
international tension. This proposal was followed soon after- 
wards by a drastic reduction, indeed, of Soviet armed forces 
by over 1,2000,000 men. This was a positive proof that the 
Soviet Union was taking serious steps towards disarmament, 
thus offering an example to others. This praiseworthy example, 
which was welcomed by the world at large, was not well received 
by certain bellicose circles in the West, who brand it an undi- 
sguised manoeuver and gave it other names as well. This 
shows that the advocates of power politics in the West will 
go on making many more difficulties to the efforts for 
disarmament and for the defence of peace in the world. 


Comrade Khrushchov’s proposal, if adopted and gradually 
implemented, would not only be significant for the maintenance 
and stability of peace in the world, but would also be of tre- 
mendous material importance. The vast resources which are 
now spent on armaments would, thus, be released and could 
be used to other purposes, to raise living standards more 
rapidly, to assist the under-developed countries, etc. A few 
figures only showing the huge sums that are spent on arma- 
ments will make this even clearer. Expenditures for armaments 
in the world have now reached 120,00 million dollars annually. 
This sum is equal to the entire yearly income of the under- 
developed countries whose population totals 1,300 million. 
In the view of certain circles a drastic cut of armaments would 
provoke a grave economic crisis. What a strange way of reaso- 


ining! Surely, no one can seriously believe that to use 120,000 
million dollars to productive purposes, for the employment 
of millions of workers in peacetime production for aid to the 
underdeveloped countries, and for similar purposes, can cause 
an economic crisis. There is obviously, some other reason 
for this assertion, namely the fear of capitalists engaged in 
the production of armaments that they would no longer be 
able to make huge profits, since the manufacture of armaments 
is an extremely lucrative business for them. 

The armies of all countries in the world today number 
some 20 million men, while about 80 million are engaged 
in the production of armaments. One hundred million men 
in all. But, this does not mean that an economic crisis would 
occur if the resources spent on armaments, that is to say on 
something which mankind has no need for whatever, were 
to be changed over tomorrow to production for the needs 
of the population, for the improvement of the standard of 
living of many millions of people, who are today still living 
in misery and want. 

To find employment for these 100 million men should 
not present too difficult a problem. In the course of the Second 
World War, for example, from 1944 onwards, and later on, 
till 1947, 27 million men in America were demobilized and 
transferred to peacetime production. Even under conditions 
which were relatively unsettled as a result of the war, the Ame- 
rican economy was able to carry out this task. This shows 
that it would be possible to do the same thing today on a world 
scale. It is obvious, of course, that the capitalist countries 
would in that case have quite a lot to do regarding control and 
the reduction of profits and dividends. Crises, therefore, are 
not caused by disarmament, but vice versa. Moreover crises, 
in general, are the product of the capitalist social system. 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM 


n the course of the past few years, we have been wit- 

nessing the grandiose awakening and struggle of the 
colonially—oppressed people against .colonialism, for the 
achievement of their independence and ensurance of their 
free development in line with their own needs and desires. 
Many countries have already. won emancipation from colonial 
oppression, while many more are about to achieve their freedom. 
This is of immense importance for the further promotion of 
international relations. These are new factors on the scene 
of international relations and events. 

Most of these countries, as a rule, aspire to progressive 
internal development: On their road to progress they wish 
to avail themselves of the most progressive socialist elements 
of the present stage of social development, which, in view 
of their backward and underdeveloped condition, clearly, 
entails great objective difficulties. The former colonial powers 
on their part, endeavour to take advantage of these difficulties 
in order to maintain their influence and the possibility for 
economic exploitation under new guises. 

As for the assistance which is extended to the underdevelo- 
ped countries and to countries that have recently won their 
independence, it is as follows: According to United Nations 
statistics, the underdeveloped countries in the course of 1958 
received foreign assistance amounting to a total of 3,300 million 
dollars, that is to say less than a dollar and a half per capita. 
These countries, on the other hand, in the course of 1958 turned 
over the sum of more than 6,000 million dollars to public and 

~ private investors, which means that 3 dollars per inhabitant 


went for profits, interest, annuities. Hence it is clear that the 
process of economic development will be very slow if nothing 
is done to curb the plundering of these countries and if greater 
assistance is not extended to them through the United Nations 
as soon as possible. 

The underdeveloped countries are not asking for charity. 
They are entitled to assistance based on such principles as 
will enable their rapid and comprehensive development. The 
peoples of the newly-liberated and the still dependent countries, 
can bear no blame -for their backwardness and misery. The 
guilt lies with the colonial system of exploitation and oppression. 
A group of countries amassed their wealth, built up their 
economic prosperity and cultural life, largely through colonial 
exploitation. 

The resources saved from disarmament could thus, be 
used to give assistance to those to whom the colonial powers 
owe at least a part of what they took from them in the past. 

For us the impact of these problems is only too clear. 
From our own past experience we know what it means to be 
a poor country, to be treated as such by various foreign com- 
panies whose principal concern was to make as big a profit 
as possible, to drain as much of the national wealth of our 
country as they could. The situation is different today. We 
have freed ourselves of foreign and domestic exploiters and 
have won full freedom. Our country today under its new socialist 
system is developing, quickly, powerfully and comprehensively. 
From a one-time underdeveloped country, which in the course 
of the Second World War was heavily devastated, it is growing 
into a socialist, comprehensively developed and economically 
stable country. Today we are already in a position to extend 
considerable technical and scientific aid as well as assistance 
in specialized personnel to the recently liberated and less 
developed countries and, within the limits of our possibilities, 
can also grant them loans under extremely favourable con- 
ditions. This assistance will grow as socialist Yugoslavia develops 
further. And the peoples of the underdeveloped countries, 
having seen for themselves that our desire to help them is sincere 
and that we adhere strictly to the principle of non-interference, 
have gained full confidence in socialist Yugoslavia. Moreover, 
Yugoslavia through her representatives in the United Nations 
and other international agencies, consistently supports the 
justified interests of the colonial countries and of the peoples 
who have won their freedom from under colonialism. 

Ever since we won our freedom we have been extending 
full and principled support to all peoples who are fighting for 
their liberation. This sometimes placed us in an akward position 
in relation to the powers whose interests do not match our 
positions on these questions. But, for the sake of temporary 
benefits, we could not sacrifice our positions of principle and 
withdraw our support to the struggle for liberation of different 
peoples, such as of the Algerian and others. 

We consider that in the present era of the development 
of the productive forces and of scientific advances, colonialism 
under one or another guise is an anachronism. Colonialism 
has come near the final end of its existence and its remants 
today constitute one of the main obstacles to the creation of 
new, more equitable and stable international relations. Therefore, 
the spasmodic and forcible maintence of the remaining colonial 
possessions, even through the use of military force, represents 
a constant threat to peace. 


It is an illusion to think that the peoples of the countries 
which have not yet discarded the colonial yoke will reconcile 
themselves to their present plight and withdraw in the face 
of military force. The best example of this is the arduous struggle 
waged by the Algerian people for their independence. 


NEW SOCIAL FACTOR IN THE LIBERATED AND 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


ee growth and expansion of the working class in the 
world is, as we all know, a significant factor in the 
development and consolidation of socialist elements. No less 
so is the growth of the working class in colonial countries or 
in countries which have won their freedom from colonialism, 
an important conscious factor of the struggle against the remnants 
of colonialism and of the progressive social development of 
the underdeveloped countries. In those countries, the working 
class helps to bring new qualitative elements in to the process 
of the internal development of society. The fact that all pro- 
gressive political movements in those countries are today 
predomininantly aspiring to development along socialist lines, 
proves this clearly. The working class, of course, plays the 
most important and decisive role, in this respect. 

The general, world-wide trend towards socialism will 
be accelerated if the socialist countries build their relations 
with the movements for liberation and with the underdeveloped 
countries in line with the principles of equality, non-interference 
in internal affairs, and mutual respect, and if in their day-to-day 
practice they create and foster genuine socialist relations, 
which will be an example to all those countries striving to 
build socialism. It is most important to bear this in mind because 
the way the colonial powers have treated these people throughout 
the years and centuries, has bred so much distrust in all fore- 
igners and accumulated so many negative experiences, that 
sincerity and cautious action are required to build up the con- 
fidence of these people towards the countries with which they 
are establishing economic and other relations. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION 
WITHIN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


he League of Communists of Yugoslavia and the So- 

cialist Alliance of the Working People as a whole, in 
spite of allegations and criticisms to the effect that they had 
forsaken internationalism, etc., endeavoured through the whole 
of the period between the Fourth and Fifth Congress, to establish 
relations with socialist, and other progressive movements in 
the world. Considerable results have been achieved in this 
respect. There has been a very lively exchange of views on 
various issues, both on those pertaining to the situation in 
the world and on those which affect the working class The 
exchange of delegations with workers’ and other progressive 
movements of various countries was particularly lively. These 
delegations showed interest in our social system and especially 
in workers’ management and social selfgovernment in our 
country. In this connection I must underline the regretable 
fact that certain socialist parties occasionally refused or deferred 
contacts with the Socialist Alliance because of certain of our 
internal questions of political or ideological character, which 
we regarded as interference in our internal affairs. 

The political activities we carried on had favourable 
results because they enabled the people of other countries to 
become acquainted with the development of our social system. 

I should particularly like to mention that in the period 
between the Fourth and Fifth Congress there was considerable 
improvement in the exchange of delegations with the Soviet 
Union and certain other East European countries. The exchange 
of visits is very useful in bettering relations with those countries, 
because it provides the possibility of eliminating various misun- 


derstandings and mistaken views of our internal development 
and other things. 

Though at a slow pace, the situation in the world is moving 
gradually towards relaxation. This, in the first place, has been 
made possible by the efforts of socialist and other progressive 
forces, as well as by the efforts and growing consciousness of 
the overwhelming majority of mankind whose influence brings 
pressure to bear in the direction of moving the opponents of 
peaceful development of the world to renounce power politics 
and to engage along the course of peaceful negotiation. This 
process, however, will not be either quick or easy. The forces 
of peace will still have to make many efforts to ensure lasting 
peace. 

The socialist forces in the world have a big part to play 
in this process. For this reason, they must establish mutual 
relations that will serve as an example for the ostablishment 
of contemporary international relations. Marxism today covers 
more than what was originally written about the social develop- 
ment of the world by Marx, Engels and Lenin. Marxism has 
been tremendously enriched today by the practice of socialist 
construction and socialist social relations, as well as by the 
events of the last fifty years. What we need is a careful and 
thorough study of that practice and of those events, and not 
an interpretation of present-day reality stemming from dogmatic 
views and based on quotations out of context. 

It is in this light that we should view the presentday criti- 
cisms levelled against the so-called Yugoslav revisionism. The 
inevitable development of events gives every thing its right 
place and name and passes competent judgment on all phe- 
nomena and events. We need only take as an example all that 
was said and written about the “deterioration” of our industry 
and agriculture. The authors of these writings endeavoured 
to give their arguments theoretical support. And what are our 
results today? They are such that the rate of growth of industry 
and industrial production in Yugoslavia ranks first in the 
world. In the last few years we have achieved such good results 
in agriculture that our critics would have been happy to achieve 
the same results in their countries. Our critics have thus found 
themselves in a most unpleasant position: our practice has 
given the lie to their- would — be theoretical writings about 
the situation in our country. They would have done better 
to show a little more patience and to pass judgments based on 
reality. It would be far better if in the future at least we could 
achieve better mutual cooperation and learn to know each 
other better. The entire labour movement, no doubt, would 
also benefit more from this, since different and bold approaches 
to the solution of various problems in socialist countries will 
offer a rich contribution to the science of Marxism-Leninism. 
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' THE NEW FIVE YEAR PLAN AND FURTHER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF OUR COUNTRY 


M* I now deal with the future prospects of our economic 
development. Without in any way wishing to prejudge 
the ultimate decisions on the new Five Year Plan of Economic 
Development, to be proposed shortly to the Federal Assembly 
for approval, I would only like to point to the elements and 
standards of measure upon which our future economic develop- 
ment is based. The most important standard of measure are 
the results which have been achieved so far and the existing 
material basis for further economic development in the next 
five years, while the second important standard of messure 
is the achieved level of development of the material productive 
forces and socialist relations, as well as all those elements 
which are characteristic features of our present economic 
situation. 

I think we should mention these characteristic features. 
One of them consists in the fact that the present economic 
situation indicates that, with some exceptions only, economic 
development has made great strides forward in all sectors of 
the economy. Apart from the high rate of growth which has 
for years been achieved by our industry, our agriculture, too, 
has in the past few years, been achieving a high rate of growth, 
which means that the latter has also become a new stimulative 
force for the whole of our economic development. Exceptions 
in this general advance are all branches of transport, and 
especially communications. These branches, despite their 
substantial progress, still lag behind in their development, 
very much like the building construction industry, while han- 
dicrafts, whose capacity is still insufficient to cover our gro- 
wing needs, is advancing even more slowly. More attention 
has already been devoted to the promotion of transport and 
building construction, but in view of the Five Year Plan and 
the extremely powerful economic development foreseen for 
the coming period, we must devote the utmost attention to 
these branches of the economy because their lagging behind 
has already now begun to be a fetter on our economic develop- 
ment. 

Another characteristic feature of our development is our 
investments policy, namely the intensive investments in the 
economy. During almost the whole of the postwar period, we 
set apart an average of over 27 percent of our gross national 
product for investments in the economy, which made our 
rapid development possible. In the first few years after the 
war this rate of development was a great burden on our country 
and on the living conditions of our working people, especially 
in the period from 1948 to 1952, when the development of our 
economy was obstructed by the well known external factors. 
Later, as our economy grew, even though investments remained 


_ high, we found it easier to maintain this high rate of investments 


and we gradually expanded consumption in spheres which we 
had earlier been compelled to restrict. However in the last 
few years and especially from 1957 onwards, the high rate of 
growth of production and income in all fields of the economy 
has made it possible for us to maintain a comparatively high 
rate of investments, to increase persona! consumption. and 
to cover the different requirements of the living standard and 
of public amenities and services in a more satifactory way. 
At the same time, we radically changed the use of additional 
foreign resources, in a way which made the whole of our successful 
economic development rest primarily on our own resources. 
Accordingly, the movement of our economy so far, and especi- 


ally in the last four years, shows that the present rate of inve- 
stments is no longer of any exceptional character, that our 
economy has been completly adapted to it and that this rate 
of growth enables us to develop production more quickly, 
increase consumption and raise the standard of living at a 
rapid rate. This high rate of investments may be regarded as 
normal in our development and today it is no doubt a true 
expression of the material forces of our economy and of the 
socialist character of our socialist relations and our socialist 
economic policy. This is also one of the essential factors which 
is taken into consideration in determining the pace of economic 
development in our new plan for the next five years. z 
Another basic characteristic of our development is the 
fact that the high rate of growth of production has been achieved 
along with the high growth of personal consumption and 
improvement of the general standard of living. In the period 
from 1957 to 1960, for example, the gross national product 
increased at an average yearly rate of 12 percent, personal 
consumption at a rate of about 10 percent, and the general 
standard of living at a rate of about 18 percent. The parallel 
moyement of production and consumption had a. decisive 
influence upon the growth of productivity. In the past eight 
years productivity as a whole grew at an average yearly rate 
of 8.8 percent. According to a global estimate a part of this 
increase, about 4.8 percent, is the result of structural changes 
in the economy, and transfers of the population from agri- 
cultural to non-agricultural activities while about 4 percent 
on an average is the result of increased productivity on indi- 
vidual operations. Experience gained in the past period shows 
that there is a considerable coincidence between the rate of 
growth of productivity in various periods and the rate at which 
we increased personal consumption namely improved the 


- standard of living. 


A characteristic feature of our economic development is 
seen in profound structural changes, of our economy. The 
powerful development of industry has changed relations within 
the economy and within our society, thereby also changing 
the economic composition of the population and the basic 
structure of the economy. With the more rapid development 
of the economy, these changes in structure also became more 
manifest. In this way we have, in a comparatively short period 
of time, travelled from a backward and underdeveloped economy 
covering a great distance forward, which took other countries, 
under different conditions of course, several decades. We are 
today moving further away from the level of an underdeveloped 
economy, and are drawing closer to the level characteristic of 
the industrially developed countries. The more rapidly the 
productive forces of our society grow and develop the faster 
will this process be, and vice versa. 

We were able to achieve favourable results in the past 
period because we strove steadfastly to develop and further. 
improve the system of workers’ management in the enterprises 
and social management in the Communes and in other fields 
of social life. On this level our economic system proved extremely 
effective, the best proof of which are the results we have achieved. 
This system of broad self-government which ensures initiative 
and the regulation of production by society, the self-governing 
activities of millions of our working people has contributed to 
these results and represents one of the decisive factors of the 
economic development in the coming period as well. In this 


respect, we are entering into our next five-year period of 
economic development from a much more favourable and 
stable basis than was the case seven or eight-year ago because 
we have in the meantime gained experiences and results from 
the past development of our system and have also acquired 
a broader foundation for its further work. We are entering 
the coming period with an industry which is 4.5 times stronger 
than that which Yugoslavia had before the war and 2.7 times 
stronger than it was eight years ago, and also with a far more 
developed and expanded economy. 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF OUR FUTURE ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


tarting from all the above mentioned factors and conditions 
which enable us to perceive the frameworks and rate 
of future economic development, we can see that in the coming 
period, too, our economy will be in a position to achieve even 
higher rates of growth of production and national income, 
maintaining the present rate of investments, with only a modi- 
fication here and there. Obviously enough our future develop- 
ment can no longer proceed at the cost of favouring certain 
sectors and neglecting others, because at the present level of 
our economy this could create disturbances and impede our 
economic development. Naturally, in the coming years, we 
shall occasionally have to devote more attention to one or 
another branch of production for the purpose of assuring a 
more balanced development. But the present strength of our 
economy makes it possible to adjust the structure of investments 
in such a way as to be able to make high investments in the 
economy and in the standard of living, and within the framework 
of investments for economic purposes to establish such a pro- 
portionate distribution of funds as to assure the best relations 
in the development of different economic fields and branches. 
In other words, our economy demonstrates its ability to achieve 
a high rate of development without any essential changes in 
the present rate of investment or pressure upon the population’s 
standard of living. In this way we shall be in a position, by 
developing all the sectors. of the economy, to ensure balanced 
relations in production, which at the same time is a precondition 
for speedier economic growth, generally. In proportion with 
economic growth, it will be possible to increase personal 
consumption and the general standard of living. In essence 
this means, that the trend towards the balanced growth 
of production, productivity, consumption and standard, which 
was so far one of the features of the course of development 
of our economy, will in the future, too, form the basis of our 
economic policy. q 
Our further accelerated economic development will no 
doubt be accompanied by more changes, both in structure 
and in quality, which will bring our economy closer to the 
level and the structure characteristic of the industrially developed 
countries. The decisive force in this movement will no doubt 
be the further growth of industrial production. All the surveys 
and analyses made so far indicate both the need and the pos- 
sibility of maintaining the high rate of growth of industry at 
a level which assures the continued accelerated process of 
industrialization. Moreover, all circumstances show that we 
can in the coming period count upon the further process of 
the revolutionary transformation of agriculture, with the high 
rate of growth and change of structure of agricultural production, 
and along with the strengthening of socialist relations in the 
villages. The high rates of industrial and agricultural growth 
and their balanced development will form the foundation for 
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the speedier development of production, which will also influence 
the dynamics of development of other economic fields. 

This economic development will further strengthen the 
position and prestige of our country in international economic 
and political relations and lead to greater expansicn of our 
economic ties with foreign countries. 

Although the basic trends of economic development in 
the coming period have similar features and in many respects 
coincide with the trends of the previous pericd, economic 
development in the coming period will have certain new features. 
These apply in the first place to the methods of financing, 
of business and orientation in production, as well as to certain 
other elements which are important in regard to assuring the 
successful carrying out of our economic policy in the period 
ahead. 

The results achieved so far have made it possible for 
us to leave the period in which the basic problem was to achieve 
a level of investments which would ensure the construction 
of key economic branches and a higher rate of growth. 
Accordingly, our efforts today, and even more so in the coming 
period, will not be concentrated on how to achieve a large 
volume of investments, but, in the first place, on improving 
the effectiveness of investments and their most advaniageous 
use. In the first few years after the war, the bulk of our invest- 
ments went into projects-whose construction lasted over a 
number of years and whose effect on increasing production 
was slow, which meant that the standard of living of our 
citizens could also only be raised at a slow pace. In the course 
of our development, however, the situation kept improving and 
the volume of investments in relation to the volume of pro- 
duction declined. In the coming period, now that we have 
reached a higher level of economic development, we shall 
have far more favourable conditions to increase the effectiveness 
of our capital investments. The more favourable is the structure 
of investments, the shorter the terms of construction, the more 
rapid generation of earnings from the investments, and the 
more favourable are other conditions, more rapid will be the 
increase productivity. For these reasons, to increase the effecti- 
veness of investments in the coming period, is one of the main 
postulates of our future economic policy. In achieving this 
aim, it will be of great importance to determine the direction 
of development properly and to select projects which will yield 
the greatest economic advantages, that is to say which will 
assure the highest growth of income and capital accumulation, 
the best conditions for the development of the economy and 
improvement of the living standard. These criteria should 
find expression in our plans and in the programmes of economic 
organizations and Communes. The interests of the individual 
economic organizations should be coordinated with the interests 
of the community along these lines, provided that economic 
interests stimulate economic enterprises and Communes 
to bend their efforts and make their investments in a direction 
which will be of greates benefit for the whole community. 
It is easier to achieve these aims tcday, when the econemy 
is more developed than it was earlier. However, in elaborating 
and applying criteria of effective investments, we shall have 
to bear in mind the social and political objectives of our country | 
and to promote methods whereby these objectives will cor- 
respond to general economic tasks. 

Our present and future economic policy must rest on the 
following basis: First, investments not only in those projects 
which will ensure rapid capital accumulation but also in projects 
for which we have the necessary raw materials in the country; 
second, investments in those projects which will manufacture 
products easily marketable, not only in the country but also 
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abroad; third, coordinate investments and production with the 
world market, in other words, import in order to be able to 
export. Accordingly, we must not strive towards autarchic 
investments for the production of every single thing in our 
country, because our developed economy today already seeks 
to be more strongly linked with the world economy. In order 
to fulfil the above mentioned basic, economic and political 
aims successfully, the way and the costs at which we produce 
are as important as the type of article and quantity we turn 
out. For that reason the fulfilment of the above mentioned 
tasks requires an effective policy of investments and a cor- 
responding policy of prices, taxation, effective business transacti- 
ons with foreign countries, etc. 

The selection and application of those technical and 
technological processes in production which will assure the 
rapid growth of productivity, economical use of resources, 
modern cooperation in production, constant lowering of the 
cost of production, etc., are of importance for effective invest- 
ment. Criteria for effective investments should find expression 
both in making a choice between the reconstruction of existing 
factories and the construction of new ones as well as the 
selecting the proper location for new projects. In this respect 
priority should. continue to be given to reconstruction of the 
existing enterprises, which with smaller investments may result 
in more rapid and higher earnings. The effectiveness of invest- 
ments includes the selection of the optimum size of the enterprise, 
the problem of rational and inexpensive construction, as well 
as speed and terms of using the invested funds for the generation 
of earnings. 

The introduction of modern technique and modern organi- 
zation of production and the rise of productivity are gaining 
growing significance as our economy develops further and is 
raised to a higher level. During the first period of the building 
up of our industry we only had small possibility of applying 
modern technology on a large scale, for which reason we had 
to resort primarily to the use of other production factors, 
and especially manpower. Today, however, we have reached 
the stage of development, when the broad application of 
modern technology, and in the first place automation, 
are decisive factors for speedier economic development. In 
view of the fact that the volume of our industrial production 
has doubled in the course of several years and that we are 
now marketing our products abroad, it is of utmost importance 
to improve quality and to achieve a level of costs of production 
which will increase the competitive operations of our economy 
on the world market and make it possible to supply our market 
with "our own products under more favourable conditions, 
which we can only do by expanding the application of modern 
techology and applying up-to-date methods of production. 
Our present possibilities for the application of modern techno- 
logy, as factors of accelerated growth are incomparably more 
favourable, because ‘we now also have far more resources 
that we can earmark for investments. We also have a developed 
industry which is in a position to cover the requirements of 
the country in production machinery and other equipment 
far better than before. 

The position is very much the same in the sphere of labour 
productivity. It is indubitable that the expansion of our economy 
will create many new opportunities for employment and we 
shall in the future have a very high rate of employment. However, 
with the increasing application of modern technology and 
through the modernization of production in all economic 
branches, the stress in our further development will be less 
on increasing the labour force and more on raising the pro- 
ductivity of labour. This, however need not mean the creation 
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of a greater reserve of man power, because a highly developed 
industry and production, in our socialist social conditions, 
will create possibilities not only for employment in various 
undertakings of economic and public character, but also for 
a gradual shortening of working hours, first for the most 
difficult types of work, such as work in the mines, in the heavy, 
chemical and smiliar industry. While in the early stages of 
construction, when our economy was still under-developed we 
had to reconcile oureslves to lower productivity, the’ present 
development of the productive forces makes it possible to 
make more effective use of available productive factors and 
to raise the productivity of labour more rapidly. All lagging 
behind in this sphere would reduce our strength and our ability 
to compete successfully on the international market, and of 
effectively to improve the material conditions of life of our 
working people: We shall be able to fulfill these tasks, apart 
from the action of our economic system as a whole, through 
the use of modern technology and modern organization of 
production, by increasing skill and by better discipline at work. 
For that reason, this task too, should be one of the | basic 
elements of our economic policy in the coming period. 

These tasks are raised not only in industry, but also in 
agriculture, building construction, transport and other branches 
of our economy. Through the investments we have made in 
agriculture so far and through the broader application of 
modern methods and techniques of land cultivation and pro- 
duction in agriculture we have assured a great increase of 
yield. However, in agriculture too, the problem is no longer 
only a matter of further investments but more a problem of 
increasing efficiency of production and better use of available 
resources and machinery, in a word the increase of production 
alongside the reduction of production costs, so that the working 
people of our country might increasingly and directly feel 
the benefit of the efforts they have made so far in advancing agri- 
culture. This question must be viewed in all its complexity 
both in agriculture and in other economic branches. Apart 
from other possibilities.of reducing the costs of production 
in agriculture itself, a pre-condition for the reduction of these 
costs is the lowering of costs of production and prices of indu- 
strial products and services used by agriculture. In other words, 
we cannot expect to reduce the costs of production and prices 
of agricultural products if the prices of fertilizer, agricultural 
tools und machinery are high, if the costs of trade, tansport 
and other services are also high, just as we cannot expect lower 
prices of industrial production if the prices of agricultural 
products used by the industry are high, etc. It is important 
to bring into a balance the prices of different economic 
sectors, so that they might be stimulative. We must 
not permit a race for the achievement of extra-profits at the 
expense of one or another branch of production, because not 
only does that impede economic development but also slows 
it down. And the reduction of the costs of production and 
prices can.be achieved only by removing all those factors 
which lead to its increase. For that reason, the efforts made 
towards the lowering of costs production must find expression 
in all economic branches and must be supported by correspon- 
ding measures of our economic policy. 

In the course of fulfilling the designed to increase 
production and productivity, which includes the development 
of new economic branches, we shall continue to make use o- 
the experience of other countries, use their technical documeny 
tation, licenses, patents, and other matters. However, the 
line of our development will inreasingly request further accele- 
rated creation of our own technology which will be in a position 
timely and successfully to solve various production problems. 


We shall, in this way, be able to accelerate the process of 
modernization of our economy. All this emphasizes the signi- 
ficance of organizing wide spread scientific research work in 
the field of technology and the need of developing a network 
of corresponding scientific institutions capable of exploring and 
solving various organizational, personnel, and material problems 
on which the fulfilment of these tasks depends. 

All these tasks demand that special attention be devoted 
to solving the problems of personnel and greater skill of our 
labour force. The adoption of new forms of technical and 
scientific advance raises great demands with regard to the 
level of skill, qualifications and ability of manpower. According 
to some analyses made in connection with the Five Year Plan, 
in the next five year period it will be necessary to double the 
number of students at the universities and other higher schools 
of learning who ate now completing their studies and to more 
than treble the number of graduated pupils who are completing 
secondary technical and vocational training schools. Apart 
from this through various forms of advanced adult training, 
through schools for skilled and highly-skilled workers, and by 
enabling workers to acquire qualifications through technical 
examinations, it will be necessary in the coming period to train 
on an average over 55,000 persons annually, In the next five 
years we shall need a total of 850,000 skilled workers and 
specialists, while with the further development the economy 
the-requirements for skilled personnel will increase still further. 
In order to fulfill these tasks, it is of course, indispensable 
to have all the necessary organizational, material and other 
conditions. 


FRAMEWORKS AND DYNAMICS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


RESULTS WE CAN ACHIEVE IN THE NEXT FIVE 
YEAR PLAN 


n view of the fact that we have the necessary conditions 

for completing our present Five Year Plan this year, 
that is to say a year ahead of the fixed dateline, we are already 
working out the draft plan for the next five year period, that 
is to say from 1961 to 1965. 

The analyses and estimates of all the factors which condition 
the possibility, frameworks and rate of future economic growth 
indicate that we have every reason to expect that in the coming 
period we shall be able to increase our gross national product 
and national income at an average yearly rate of about 11 
percent. In this way our overall gross national product and 
national income would, in the course of .the next five years, 
be increased by 65 to 70 percent. In the period from 1953 
to 1956, the gross national product increased at an average 
yearly rate of 8,8 percent, while from 1957 to 1960, the rate 
of growth was 12 percent. If we achieve the estimated rate 
of growth of the gross national product of 11 percent on an 
average annually over the next five year period, our economy 
in the period of thirteen years, that is to say from 1953 to 
1965 will have achieved an annual growth at the rate of 10.7 
percent. There are but few other countries in the world today 
having achieved such a rate of growth. 


The basis of this rapid development is formed by two 
major branches of our economy — by industry and agriculture. 
There are prospects that industrial production, which so far 
had a rapid rate of growth, will increase in the next five year 
at the average rate of 13 percent yearly, which means that 
the volume of industrial production within the period of five 
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years would increase by about 85 percent in comparison with 
the present level. There is also every condition for agricultural 
production to grow in the coming period at a rate of somewhat 
over 8 percent annually in relations to the 1959 level, which 
would lead to a total increase of agricultural production by 
about 50 percent in comparison to the present level. The rate 
of growth of other branches of economy including building 
construction, transport, trade, handicrafts, would be scmewhat 
higher, between 10 and 13 percent yearly, which would secure 
a more balanced economic development. 

This economic development must be supported by the 
corresponding investments policy, which would undergo no 
essential changes of the rate and global overal structure of 
investments. Maintaining investments at the present level of 
intensity, we must be very careful to keep the overall volume 
of*investments and volume of general consumption by the 
population in line with he growth of the gross national product 
and national income. In no case can we allow the stability 
of the market and the rate of growth of personal consumption 
and the general standard of living — which were one of the 
decisive factors in the results achieved so far, in the growth 
of production, of the national income and general promotion 
of economic activities — to be endangered for the sake of 
increased volume of investments. We must also not permit 
overstepping of the planned volume of investments, as has 
sometimes been the case before. Although in the coming period 
we shall make large scale investments to raise the economic 
level of our country, investments must be in line with our 
economic possibilities, which are not adequate to cover all 
the requirements and all our wishes at once. We must firmly 
adhere to the economic and political aims and plans we shall 
pass in the future and strictly economize on our available 
resources. All individual requests and desires must be subor- 
dinate to these aims which will assure the maximum results. 
Within the framework of the total volume of investments it 
will undoubtedly be necessary to make certain changes, both 
in the structure of investments for economic purposes and 
somewhat to increase the share of investments for housing 
construction and for improved public amenities and various 
social services. 

This process of development will result in certain structural 
changes in our economy, which will be reflected in the increased 
contribution of industry, building, transport, and trade to the 
gross national product. The structure of the population will 
also undergo further changes. It is estimated that the present 
total population of 18.6 million will have increased to 19.8 
million by 1965, while employment will grow at a yearly rate 
by an average of 210,000 persons. It is also estimated that 
the present agricultural population which makes up 50 percent 
of the total population of the country will have declined to 41 
percent by 1965. These changes in the structure of the population 
will mean a more intensive flow of man power from agriculture 
into other activities where productivity of labour is higher, 
which in terms of the economy as whole, will contribute to 
the speedier growth of production and income and increase 
of the general productivity of the population as a whole. 

The above-mentioned basic trends of development deter- 
mine the tasks and the basic orientation of production in the 
coming. period. In certain branches it will be necessary to 
maintain the same rate of growth, in others it will be necessary 
to take more energetic measures to start the manufacfure 
of new products, while in others again it will be necessary to 
secure their quicker development, etc. In line with this it is 
regarded indispensable to accelerate the development of power 
producing industries for the purpose of better meeting the 


‘requirements and for a. more balanced development. of the 
economy. In this connection it is estimated that the production 
of electric power will increase from 9.3 billion KW in 1960 
to 17.5 billion KW in 1956, coal from 22 million to 32 million 
tons, oil from 900,000 to 2.2 million tons and natural gas from 
64 million to 400 million cubic metres. 

The rapid growth of agricultural production will demand 
the more rapid development of those branches of economy 
which supply agriculture with equipment, raw materials and 
semi-finished products. Thus, the manufacture of tractors 
is expected to increase from 7,500 to 22,000 tractors a year, 
the production of chemical fertilizers from about 400,000 tons 
to over 2 million tons a year, etc. This will in turn lead to an 
increase of food industry production by over two times, and 
will also call for new tasks with regard to development of com- 
merce, increasing the capacity of storage and processing faci- 
lities for agricultural products, the improvement of transport 
facilities, etc. 

In agricultural production, the share of livestock breeding 
is to increase ostensibly and other agricultural branches such 
as fresh water and sea fishing, which lagged behind so far, 
are to be developed. Methods of intensive cultivation of 
various crops and plants will be encouraged which should make 
this economic branch develop a structure in keeping with a 
modern highly developed agriculture. 

On the basis of the estimated possibility of agricultural 
development, it is held that by the end of the coming five years 
we can achieve a production of some 4.5 million tons of wheat 
and rye, about 11 million tons of maize compared to 6.7 million 
tons in 1959, about 6 million tons of sugar beet compared to 
2.4 million tons in 1959, about 1.2 million tons of meat, 
as against around half a million tons in 1959, etc. It will be 
possible to achieve this increase because of the decisive role 
of the socially-owned means of production. The socialist farms 
and the cooperatives in association with individual farmers, 
would even at their level and number, be able to produce 
about 60 percent of the total production of wheat, 75 percent 
of maise, about 70 percent of meat and ever 50 percent of 
milk, as well as the entire production of sugar beet. This shows, 
that if we continue to follow our present course we can not 
only achieve a radical transformation and modernization of 
production but can also secure a complete predominance of 
socialist production relations in agriculture as well. It is esti- 
mated that by 1965, the socialist farms and higher forms of 
cooperation will acount for about 70 percent of the overall 
value of agricultural production, and about 90 percent of 
surpluses for the market. We cannot as yet say how much 
the foreseen rapid growth of agricultural’ production in the 
socialist sector of agriculture will stimulate and influence the 
individual farmer, but we may be certain that it will have an 
effect. There we must not exclude the possibility of individual 
farmers joining the cooperatives in-large numbers, which will 
lead to a further increase of agricultural production. 

Our policy in regard to forestry which also provides excel- 
lent prospects of development, must be designed to afford 
better protection to the existing forest and to build up new 
forest, especially the planting of forest on large tracts of un- 
broken land and planting quick growing trees in general, while 
at the same time making more rational use of the existing forest 
and of timber. 

The increasing development of the chemical industry 
in the world and broader use of the products of that industry 
in production and consumption will demand the more accele- 
rated development of this industrial branch as well, which has 
so far lagged behind in our economic development. In this 
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respect it is especially important to undertake decisive steps 
in developing the plastics industry, synthetic fibres, chemical 
fertilizers, etc. An analysis of our conditions and possibilities 
for the development of these products show that the production 
of synthetic fibres can be increased from the present 22,00C tons 
to 38,000 tons, of plastics from 14,000 to about 60,000 tons of 
sulphuric acid from 146,000 to 700,000 tons, etc. 

There are also extremely favourable conditions for the 
development of the non-ferrous metallurgy. In the period from 
1960 to 1965 we are expecting the production of copper to rise 
from 35,000 to 77,000 tons, of aluminium from 24,000 to 40,000 
tons, of zinc from 32,000 to 70,000 tons, etc. 


The past development also shows that the machinebuilding, 
metal manufacturing, ship-building and electrical appliances 
and equipment industries are branches whose significance for 
the home market and for exports is steadily increasing. In view 
of the raw materials we posses in the country, and upon which 
the work of these branches of industry is mostly based, and in 
view of the favourable marketing prospects for these products 
a high rate of growth in their development is expected. As 
result of a vast programme of shipbuilding for our own requi- 
rements and on orders from abroad, our steeel mills and found- 
ries, with their present capacities are not in a position to supply 
the shipbuilding industry with all the ship plates and other 
rolled goods it needs. In order to cover these needs we shall 
have to import over 500,000 tons of rolled good annually, 
which is a considerable drain on our foreign exchange resources. 
For that reason we are badly in need of the Skoplje Steel Works 
and also require the reconstruction and expansion of the existing 
steel mills. The more so as steel and other rolled goods are 
defficient in the country and are required to an increasing 
extent not only by the ship-building industry but by other 
industrial branches as well. 


In view of the close interconnection between these branches 
and the rest of the economy, in the process of their development 
it will be of particular importance to ensure the highest degree 
of cooperation, a better organization of production, increased 
productivity and lower costs of production. This is a field in 
which the bodies of workers’ management in the enterprises 
and in the trade associations can do a great deal in their contri- 
bution to the development of the entire economy which is based 
on the production of these branches. 


The growth of and changes in the structure of personal 
consumption show that it is necessary to expand the production 
of consumer goods and especially to increase the manufacture 
of durable consumer goods, the demand for which keeps in- 
creasing as the standard of living rises. 


All these elements indicate that the growth of production 
will be accompanied by the expansion of our economy, by 
a wider assortment of products and by changes in the internal 
structure of the different branches of industry in order to meet 
the growing demands for various types of products. The high. 
level of consumption and the demand for consumers durable 
goods will also make it necessary to develop a broad network 
of services. 


The development of transport during the coming five 
year period should on the one hand ensure the further growth 
and more effective use of transport facilities to meet the requi- 
rements of the economy, and on the other hand to offer better 
quality services to the public, a quality which corresponds to 
the modern way of life and work. The improvement in the quality 
of transport services, should be reflected in the more rapid tran- 
sport of passengers and freight, in better confort and punctuality, 
in quicker and more efficient postal, telegraph and telephone 
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services in a word in an improvement of the level of transport 
services communications. 

In line with the estimated increase of production in industry, 
agriculture and building construction — the basic branches 
which determine the volume of freight transport — and in 
keeping with the estimated growth in the number of passengers 
and volume of postal, telegraph and telephone services, the 
overall volume of transport services is expected to increase 
at an annual rate of about 10 percent on an average. 

To fulfil these tasks, it will be necessary to reconstruct 
and modernize the transport facilities, to apply modern methods 
of work and organization in transport, to improve the level 
of efficiency of the personnel and to introduce more stimulative 
methods of remuneration. An important role in this respect 
will be played by the further development and improvement 
of the system of workers’ management in the field of transport. 
In order to achieve all this, it will be necessary to invest a 
total of 1,000,000 million dinars in transport during the course 
of the coming five year period. The investment policy in tran- 
sport should primarily assure investments in those projects 
which can be put into operation quickly. However, investments 
will also be made in projects which require substantial resources 
and a longer period of time before they can begin operation, 
or whose full exploitation can be expected later including 
railways and roads. The reason for this is that some of these 
projects have already been started and must be completed 
within a set period of time, apart from the fact that certain 
of these projects are also designed to contribute to the speedier 
development of the underdeveloped areas. Investments in 
railway transport foreseen for the coming period include: 
the completion of the Knin—Zadar and Metohija—Prizren 
railway lines; the change-over from narrow to standard gauge 
on the Sarajevo—Ploée railway lines and on the NikSi¢c—Tito- 
grad line; the boring of large tunnels on the Beograd—Bar 
railway line whose construction on a large scale will be under- 
taken in the last year of the Five Year Plan, that is when work 
on the rest of the projects along this line will have been completed ; 
the electrification of some of the most important railway lines: 
the purchase of 250 electric and Diesel locomotives, 13,000 
freight cars, 1,450 passenger cars and about 130 rail motor 
vehicles for passenger transport; the reconstruction of about 
1,300 kilometres of road-bed on the main railway lines for 
speeds of from 100 to 120 kilometres and for axle weight of 
over 18 tons, which together with electrification and Diesel 
motor traction will contribute to the improvement of the 
efficiency of transport and to the reduction of transport costs. 

In the field of road transport, we have foreseen the possi- 
bility of completing the main highways including the Ljubljana 
—Zagreb—Beograd—Djevdjelija highway and the Adriatic 
Highway connecting Rijeka—Petrovac—Kolasin—Skoplje and 
totaling a length of 1,100 kilometres, as well as the construction 
of other modern hardsurface roads to a total length of 4,200 
kilometres. Apart from this, the number of passenger and 
freight road transport vehicles is to increase from the present 
number of about 100,000 to over 245,000. 

Further investments in the merchant marine are to increase 
its capacity by over 380,000 gross tons, whereby the total capa- 
city of the merchant marine in 1965 would amount to about 
1,000,000 gross registered tons. The capacity of inland water 
freight shipping in 1965 will have increased by about 70 percent 
in comparison with the present capacity and be able to meet 
requirements in the transport of raw materials, products of the 
new factories of chemical fertilizers and other products. The 
completion of the international airport in Belgrade and other 
airports for the requirements of tourism, including the Cilipi 
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Airport near Dubrovnik, are foreseen in the sphere of air 
transport. 

A considerable expansion of ultra short wave and cable 
communications are envisaged in the field of post, telegraph 
and telephone communications as well as the expansion of 
local telephone communications by about 170,000 new units 
linked with automatic telephone exchanges. 

The development of the building construction industry 
in the coming five year period will reflect the foreseen increased 
volume of building construction work particularly in the field 
of housing construction and in public buildings, amenities 
and social services. Building activities are expected to grow at 
an average yearly rate of about 13 percent. 

With the purpose of accelerating building activities, it 
will be necessary to continue the process of modernizing the 
building industry, especially by improving mechanization, by 
using more modern building material and improving the method 
and organization of building work. We must also assure a 
better supply of the market with necessary building material 
and devote particular attention to promoting the industry 
of building material. All these measures will shorten the time- 
periods required for building and the elimination of seasonal 
influence in the construction of building required for the living 
standard of the population.— 

Tourism_and the catering industry are an extremely im- 
portant branch of our economy, because they assure a large 
in flow of foreign exchange in the country and because they 
represent an indispensable need in offering tourist and catering 
services to our citizens, which also occupies an important 
place in raising the general standard of living. 

Better conditions for the functioning of these branches 
will have to be created in the course of the next five year period. 
To this end, in addition to the further normalization of the 
movement of available volume of consumer goods, and along 
with an improvement of their quality, assortment and establish- 
ment of adequate prices, modern principles and methods of 
service will be expanded. Catering and tourism should attain 
a level which will improve the conditions of the populations 
food supply and provide particularly favourable opportunities 
for the working people by opening more restaurants and by 
creating better conditions in hotels and other tourist projects 
for the requirements of our own and foreign tourists. Total 
investments in commerce, catering and tourism are to amount 
to over 280,000 million dinars in the course of the next five 
year period, of which amount commerce would get an allocation 
of 210,000 million dinars while catering and tourism would 
receive over 70,000 million dinars. These investments would 
also make it possible to expand storage facilities especially for 
grain and other agricultural products and also to improye 
commercial handling facilities. Investments in the catering 
industry will make it possible to build new and expand existing 
projects in tourist centres, and to increase, by the end of 1965, 
accommodation space by over 50 peicent in comparison to 1958. 
Along with this a more rapid expansion of the capacity of © 
restaurants and other types of catering units, especially in the 
towns and tourist centre, is foreseen. 

A bigger volume of foreign trade and expansion of inter- 
national economic relations is foreseen in the coming period 
in line with the planned development of the economy. On the 
basis of the estimated movements of the economy, it is possible 
that the total export of goods and services in the coming five 
year period will increase by about 75 percent, namely, by an 
average of 12 percent a year. The rate of growth of exports is 
expected to be lower and to amount to about 9 percent annually 
on an average. This should make it possible for us to establish 


an equilibrium in our balance of payments with foreign countries. 
This development in the field of foreign trade will be the result 
of the expanded productive capacity of our economy and its 
increased abilities in marketing its goods abroad. In this way 
we shall be able to promote our economic relations both with 
the developed and less developed countries of the world. Espe- 
cially important for the development of our foreign trade will 
be the measures designed to bring more systein in to it, to 


consolidate its organization, to coordinate the participation 


of our enterprises on foreign markets and to remove various 
shortcomings which appeared so far. By following this course 
of developemnt our foreign trade would lose its earlier character, 
which was that of a restricting factor upon the growth of pro- 
duction, and will become a factor for the stimulation of the 
whole of our economic development. 


In the foreseen development of the economy, the initiative 
and independent activities of our Workers Councils and Com- 
munes should be the factor which in due time will note new 
tendencies in development, and expand and develop the type 
of production that corresponds best to the requirements of the 
market. For that reason, all our plans and the whole of our 
economic policy must leave sufficient room and material resour- 
ces to the enterprises for them to use independently, so that 
their fruitful initiative might find its fullest expression. 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION AND THE GENERAL 
STANDARD OF LIVING 


oO’ the basis of the planned economic development, it is 
estimated that in the next five year period it will be 


possible to increase total personal consumption at the rate 


of over 8 percent annually, and at the rate of 7 percent per 
capita. This means that the total growth of personal consumption 
over the next five years would be about 50 percent, or 40 percent 


per capita. This growth is all the more important as it follows. 


after a very intensive growth of the living standard in the past 
seven years. If we compare the development of personal con- 
sumption in our country and in other European countries, 
we shall see that in the last few years it was higher and more 
dynamic thanks to the fact that our overall rate of development 
was faster and that more harmonious relations were achieved 
in its movement. The envisaged rate of growth of personal 
consumption will make it possible to carry forward the process 
of positive changes in the structure of consumption, to achieve 
better quality of nutrition and higher consumption of durable 
consumer goods. 


In addition to the growth of personal consumption, there 
are conditions of increasing outlays for public amenities and 
social services in the coming period. It is estimated that in the 
course of the next five years it will be possible to increase total 
outlays for public amenities and social services at an average 
yearly rate of about 13 percent, which means that by the end 
of 1965, these outlays would have increased by 80 percent in 
comparison to their present level. However, in order to ensure 
this development it is necessary to settle certain questions and 
in the first place questions pertaining to the system of financing 
investments for communal activities, school education, and 
health. 


In spite of the high rate of growth of housing construction, 
in the next five year period housing and communal construction 
will continue to occupy a prominent place in our programme. 
While in the period from 1952 to 1956 we built about 34,000 


_ flats‘on an average annually, and while we shall this year have 
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built 78,000 flats, it is estimated that in the period from 1961 
to 1965, over 500,000 flats will be constructed. 

It is also foreseen that total investments in the health 
services the next five years will be increased by over 70 percent 
in relation to the volume laid down by the present five year plan. 

The requirements of our economy and our social develop- 
ment generally, as I have already stressed, require more attention 
to be paid to the material conditions of our school development. 
According to the present analysis, we expect to be able to build 
about 3.9 million square metres of school space and in this 
way to increase the present school space by almost 50 percent. 
We should in this way achieve considerable advance in this field. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
REGIONS 


Greet attention in the coming five year period will have 
to be given to the areas which are economically less 
developed and whose developement was raised as one of the 
basic tasks in our economic policy so far. 


Although the postwar period was too short to allow for 
the complete elimination of differences between various parts 
of the country, differences which arose as the result of historical 
development, the successes of our policy. designed to accelerate 
the development of our economically less developed areas, 
may already be clearly perceived in all fields. The policy of 
developing the economically underdeveloped regions is justified 
both from an economic and political standpoint, In addition, 
the accelerated economic development of these areas helps 
the more rapid growth of the Yugoslav economy as a whole, 
because available manpower and natural resources can be 
used on a wider scale. The economic equality of our peoples is 
thereby ensured and the essential conditions for the development 
of socialist social relations are created. 


As part of our policy of further economic growth, the 
development of the economically underdeveloped areas. will 
be the logical continuation of the present policy of equality 
among our peoples, and of our economic policy conditioned 
by the requirements of economic growth by the more even 
and varied territorial distribution of productive forces. Although 
we cannot expect all the inherited differences in the level of 
productive forces to be eliminated in the course of the next 
five year period, we must make it a permanent task of our 
socialist community and our long term economic policy to 
remove these inequalities. To this end it will be necessary to 
work out in detail a whole system of financing the development 
of the less developed areas. The initiative of local bodies of 
management and enterprises can also contribute to a conside- 
rable extent to the solution of this question. Especially welcome 
in this respect is the initiative of large enterprises to erect smaller 
branch plants in the underdeveloped areas, because this assists 
the economic development of those areas, helps to settle the 
problem of rational production and makes it possible to employ 
manpower on a larger scale. 


According to estimates, it will be possible to achieve a more 
rapid rate of growth of production and income in the under- 
developed areas in relation to the economy as a whole. It is 
held that the average yearly growth of income in these areas 
in the coming period will amount to over 14 percent, while 
it will only be 11 percent for the economy as a whole. In this 


_way the contribution of the less developed areas to the gross 


national product will be increased from 17.5 percent to 20.5 
percent. This growth will be the result of the basic orientation 


of economic development in the coming period, of standards 
based on economic appraisals in the selection of future invest- 
ments and in the determination of the location of envisaged 
projects. 

The fulfilment of all these economic and political aims 
and tasks for the coming period, of which I have spoken today, 
have their realistic basis in the material conditions created so 
far and in the strength of our system of socialist democracy. 

The tasks we are assuming in the coming five year period 
are by no means small, and their fulfilment will require all-out 
efforts by our working people. Therefore, the present Congress, 
in summing up the results and experiences achieved in our 
development so far and in outlining the course of our further 
development, should contribute to an even more powerful 
mobilization of our working people in the fulfilment of these 
tasks. The performance of these tasks represents an important 
step forward in the struggle for the socialist construction of 
our economy, for our better and happier life. 

In summing up the entire activity of the Socialist Alliance 
and the remarkable results achieved in our social development 
we must also note the basic shortcomings and defficiencies 
which have appeared, both in the work of various social, 
political and other organizations and in the Socialist Alliance 
from an organizational standpoint, and coordinate their acti- 
vities and organization to the new requirements. 

In the period from the Fourth Congress of the Socialist 
Alliance to the present, the improvement of our social system 
has lead to various changes, so that certain organizational 
reforms and methods of work of the Socialist Alliance organi- 
zations are no longer suitable, for which reason it will be 
necessary to make substantial amendments in the Statute of 
the Socialist Alliance. 

All these amendments will be discussed later, in a state- 
ment to this effect which will be made separately, while I only 
wish to mention a few of the most essential points. 

In view of the fact that in our social system the Commune 
is the basic political territorial organization of self-government 
by the working people, and the basic social and economic 
community of citizens in the respective area, the basic cell 
of the social organism, in which the interest of the working 
people are discussed and solved, and which coordinates the 
interests of the working people, it is clear that the Socialist 
Alliance as a mass organization must in its activity and organi- 
zational forms adjust itself to the role of the basic cell of the 
social organism. Accordingly, the proper line would be to have 
the municipal organization of the Socialist Alliance form the 
basic for the mustering of people in the Alliance, because it is 
within this organizational framework that all the members 
of the Socialist Alliance will be able to deploy their activities 
in a comprehensive and effective way. 

This organizational form, where local organizations in 
fact only form part of the municipal organizations, will broaden 
the scope and substance of work of the local organizations, 
will contribute to their more adequate orientation and to an 
expansion of democracy in their method of working and settling 
problems. This will make it easier for the many useful proposals 
of the citizens, which find expression every day in the local 
organizations to reach the Communes instead of being lost, 
because within the framework of the Commune, their value 
can be perceived better and the best solutions found for problems. 

Another change in the Statute refers to the number of 
collective members in the affiliated organizations. So far, 
the collective members of the Socialist Alliance were all social- 
political and various social and trade and professional organi- 
zations. This was a very large number which kept growing 
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from day to day. I think there is full justification for the proposal 
that in the future the collective members of the Socialist Alliance 
should only be social-political organizations, the more so as 
a number of other social organizations are included in them, 
and insofar as that is not the case, the members of those organi- 
zations are individually affiliated to the Socialist Alliance, 
while their organizations must be the permanent concern of the 
Socialist Alliance. The Socialist Alliance so far had an excep- 
tional significance in our social development, and will have ~ 
an even greater development in the future. Its role, in the 
whole of our social development and development of direct 
socialist democracy is tremendous, because it is itself one of the 
fundamental forms of direct socialist democracy and one of 
the vital elements of our system of social self-government. How- 
ever, I must say that in the solution of problems of personnel 
and composition of leadership, especially in the case of the 
lower bodies, we did not act in accordance with the role and 
place held by the Socialist Alliance. Clearly enough, this was 
greatly reflected upon the work of the organizations, upon 
the degree of their independence, upon their relations with 
other bodies, etc. We must raise this question in all seriousness 
at the present Congress and must in-practice ensure a composition 
of the leadership which to a full extent will be able to devote 
itself to its basic task and which with its other qualities will 
be in a position to fulfil its dutiés in a satisfactory way. This 
need has found expression in the draft Statute. The establish- 
ment of committees is thus foreseen from municipal committees 
up to a Federal Committee with executive committees which 
by virtue of their composition will be able successfully to 
direct the activities of the Socialist Alliance. 

I deemed it necessary to point out these elements, although 
the Statute contains more changes which will contribute to the 
building up of avery flexible organizational mechanism and 
will help to find such forms of bringing together the citizens 
which will contribute to developing the activities of an ever 
broader circle of members of the Socialist Alliance and through 
which the initiative of our working people and their interests 
for given questions will find best expression. 

In view of the tremendous significance which the present 
Fifth Congress has for the development of socialism and socialist 
democracy in our country, permit me to wish the Congress 
fruitful work and the passing of decisions which will provide 
an even more powerful incentive to our socialist development. 
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construction of heavy industry was to secure the smooth 

development in every branch of economy. This required 
the greatest attention to the development of agriculture, the 
manufacturing industry, transport and commerce. One of the 
direct results of this change was to be the consolidation and 
gradual increase in the standard of living of the workers 
in harmony with the increase. in production and productivity 
of labour. To this end it was indispensable in accordance 
with the policy of smooth and balanced economic development 
to make the necessary changes in the pattern of investments. 
By reducing investments in industfy, especially in heavy industry 
the purpose was to make possible greater investment in agri- 
culture, transport and in the social services, and within indu- 
strial production particularly in the manufacturing industry, 
primarily by reconstructing the existing outmoded plants so 
as to step up production. 

The pattern of production and capital investments had 
to be changed gradually. Side by side with this, more liberal 
relations developed on the market, which, on their part, con- 
tributed to the acceleration of this process. The character of 
these changes is seen in the following spheres. Whereas former 
gross investments amounted to thirty-three percent of the 
gross national product, over the period from 1953 to 1958 
they were reduced to twenty-nine percent of the gross national 
product; while the investments in the economy in 1952 reached 
their peak and amounted to ninetyone percent of total capital 
investments, by gradually diminishing this ratio of investments 
in the economy in 1959 they were only seventy-five percent 
of total investments. While capital investments in agriculture 
amounted to about four percent of the total investments in 
the economy, in 1959 they reached sixteen percent. The reduction 
of investments in the economy made it possible to increase 
investments in the social services from nine percent to twentyfive 
percent of total investments. 

The substantial change in the economic policy consisted 
in the fact that it was oriented towards the rapid and compre- 
hensive development of the agriculture and the cooperatives. 
The greater capital investments of the community, the policy 
of refunds, which has prompted the greatest use of up-to-date 
methods of production, the stimulative prices, remuneration 
according to output and, finally, the introduction of the most 
advanced methods in production — these were the basic elements 
of agricultural policy, which soon set in motion enormous 
reserves in this province. Whereas formerly even the socialist 
farms refrained from making large capital investments, gra- 
dually the total investments in agriculture gained such scope 
that they reached the level of 110 billion dinars annually. 

The greatest results in production have been attained on 
the socialist farms and in the system of collaboration with 
the individual farmers. Record yields have been obtained by 


O= of the first tasks in the economic policy after the 


using high-yield varieties of wheat and maize and by employing 


the most up-to-date agro-technical measures. This has contri- 
buted to the elimination of the old fashioned methods of pro- 
duction and solved the problem of grain shortages. Since the 
harvest of 1959 Yugoslavia has ceased importing wheat and 
other foodstuffs, having exceeded ‘results which should have 
been accomplished in 1961 according to the Economic Plan. 

The position of the individual farmer has also changed. 
Without compulsory sowing plans and compulsory purchases, 
in the conditions of the free market, which is stabilizing more 
and more, the economic interestedness of the individual farmer 
in greater commodity production has grown. Furthermore 
there is a new factor on the free market which has become 
stronger and stronger every day the socialist farm and the 
cooperative as large scale suppliers of farm produce. Under 
these conditions the individual producer is more and more 
interested in collaborating with the cooperatioves and socialist 
farms in various ways, for in this he sees his own escape from 
the autmoded methods of production and low income. 

The changes in economic policy have also gradually 
improved the standard of living of the population. Side by 
side with the increase in the individual standards of living 
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and decentralization of one part of social resources, condi- 
tions have been created for the more rapid increase of social 
services as well. In the development of the standard of living 
and social services there may be perceived two periods. From 
1952 to 1956 the standard of living increased slowly and stagnated 
from time to time, and from 1957 it. continually increased. 
Consumption in 1959 was thirty-eight percent higher than 
in 1956. During the same period real wages increased by forty- 
one percent. 

As will be shown subsequently with data concerning 
the trends in the gross national product and national income, 
the changes in the economic policy have proved to be comp- 
letely justified. During the first period, from 1953 to 1956, 
the national income increased at the annual rate of 8.7 percent, 
and during the next period, from 1957 to 1959, when both 
the economic system and the economic policy found fullest - 
expression, it increased at the rate of 13.9 percent. 

In the increase of the national income every field of pro- 
duction is increasing evenly, so that over the past years its 
increase was due to the comparatively even participation of 
agriculture, the building industry, and even of such a field, 
once neglected, as the handicraft trades. 


THE PERIOD OF MAJOR ECONOMIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Dz the past seven years, from 1952 to 1959, remarkable 
economic results were achieved. Taking 1952 as 100, 
the index of the increase of the gross national product for 1959 
was 193, of the national income 198. In other words, growing 
at the average annual rate of eleven percent, the national income 
has doubled. What is most significant in this development 
is that a continuous increase over a comparatively long period 
was in question. During the past three years the national income 
has grown at the annual rate of 13.9 percent. Accordingly, 
it can no longer be said that our economic system and economic 
policy are experiments whose results are still to be appraised. 
The rates of increase of the national income in our country 
are among the highest in the world. What is in question is 
the rapid growth of the productive forces, the increase in the 
national income, and not only the high rate of industrial pro- 
duction, whith which the United Nations also place us in its 
publications among the countries with the fastest development 
oyer the recent years. 

With respect to industrial production, from 1953 to 1959 
it increased at the average annual rate of thirteen percent,, 
and in total volume in 1959 it was 2.4 times larger than in 1952. 

Agricultural production was fifty percent greater than 
prewar production. The aim lain down by the Five Year Plan 
for 1961 was passed in 1959. But the potential reserves in 
agriculture have only been tapped. Results achieved so far 
are based primarily on the transformation of crop cultivation, 
in which extraordinary results have been achieved. In 1959 
the average yield of wheat was nearly twenty metric quintals, 
in which respect the socialist sector in agriculture averaged 
a yield of about forty metric quintals. High-yield varieties 
of wheat seed produced 120,000 ten ton railway carriages on 
300,000 hectares of land. The present aim is to promote livestock 
breeding, which will alter the situation in agriculture in res- 
pect to quality. 

The Ninth Plenary Meeting of the Socialist Alliance of 
the Working People of Yugoslavia was of special significance 
for the further course of our socialist policy in the countryside. 
The plenary meeting summed up experiences, thoroughly 
analyzed relations and the situation in the countryside and 
assesed possibilities and prospects of further development. 
Th2 Ninth Plenary Meeting was a fresh incentive for even more 
iatensive political activity of the local and district organizations 
of the Socialist Alliance in the countryside. 

Our entire economic development has resulted in signifi- 
cant changes in the population pattern. During the past seven 


years about 900,000 new workers and office employees were 
given employment in the economy alone, while about 1,100,000 
were given employment in the socialist sector, so that in- 1959 
the non-agricultural population already constituted about 
48.4 percent of the entire population. This rapid increase in 
the ranks of the working class is one of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of our rapid economic development. 

The changes in our economic policy in essence also favoured 
the development of the underdeveloped areas. This objective 
was included in the Five Year Plan of Yugoslavia’s economic 
development for the period from 1957 to 1961. Since then 
substantial funds are being set apart for the development of 
the underdeveloped regions. Instead of concentrated capital 
investments in the heavy industry, which meant that the dist- 
ribution of investments was territorially restricted, the altered 
investment pattern made it possible to distribute the greater 
number of capital projects on a wide front and of various 
industrial branches to a larger number of areas. This was 
especially true of the development of the manufacturing industry 
and agriculture. 

The new agricultural system also had a favourable effect 
on stepping up the rate of development of the underdeveloped 
areas, for the necessity of a uniform market and the inclusion of 
the underdeveloped areas in the process of general Yugoslav 
economic development was brought to the forefront. 

Compared to 1952, industries in the underdeveloped 
areas developed at a considerably faster rate than the average 
rate of increase of Yugoslavia’s entire industry. Whereas in 
1959 the total index of industrial production was 238 compared 
to the base of 100 in 1952, in Bosnia-Herzegovina it was 238, 
in Macedonia 279, in Montenegro 311. Compared to the prewar 
jevel, industrial production in the whole of Yugoslavia was 
about four times greater, while in Bosnia-Herzegovina it was 
five, in Macedonia nearly eight, and in Montenegro about ten 
times greater. Similar results were achieved also in the increase of 
employment and in the increase of national income. 

A smoother development of the economy called for the 
continuance of the efforts to find such solutions as would 
assure the rapid development of the underdeveloped areas 
over a longer period. 1 

Accelerated economic development accentuated the 
problem of training of skilled personnel. Owing to this the 
resources for the specialized training of personnel, increasingly 
assumed the character and significance of the investments 
in the development of the productive forces while the economic 
foundations of the community were strengthened. 

The achieved results show that our economic and social 
system developed so turbulently between the Fourth and the 
Fifth Congress that our country passed through a profound 
economic transformation and that it is ever more rapidly growing 
into an economically advanced country with the most progres- 
sive relations in production, in which the Commune, the eco- 
nomic organization, the working collectives and the individual 
find inducement for greater production. The awareness of 
the working people that there are broad prospects continually 
to improve their living conditions by means of personal efforts 
in production, commerce and in other provinces has become 
the prime mover of our development... 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PRODUCERS 


Von management has become a fundamental feature 
of the entire social-economic system in our country, 
the greatest achievement of our socialist social development. 

During the period from the Fourth Congress up to the 
present workers’ management has continually developed and 
recorded notable economic and political successes. Its role 
has grown in the field of production, distribution of the income 
in the economic organizations and formation of prices, and 
in the entire economic and social life of the Commune, in the 
solution of all problems of the personal living standards and 
social services. The most distinctive form of integration of 
workers’ management and the Commune was the introduction 
of the Council of the Producers in the municipal People’s 
Committees in 1957. 

Management by the producers has had a profound and 
far-reaching influence on social relations, on relations between 
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men in the working collectives, on the development of socialist 
humanism. The existence of the Workers’ Councils has inevitably 
brought about a change in the relations of the producer towards 
his work, towards the means of production and the obligations 
towards the community, towards the development of socialist 
social consciousness. 

This development, in which remarkable results have been 
achieved, was inevitably accompanied by a series of difficulties 
and problems. In this process it was necessary to overcome 
conservative and backward views, cultural backwardness, 
primitivism, the vestiges of administrative methods of mana- 
gement, bureaucratic tendencies, arbitrariness, disparagement 
of the Workers’ Councils, special privileges, insufficient concern 
for the working man, strivings for the centralization of resources 
and funds, localism, particularism, etc. All these difficulties 
and problems could have been overcome only because hundreds 
of thousands of workers, members of the working collectives 
took part in their solution. The breadth of this participation 
is demonstrated also by, the data concerning the number of 
members of the Workers’ Councils. Towards the end of 1959 
the number of members of the Workers’ Councils was 220,656, 
while the number of members of the Boards of Management 
was 68,836. During the past nine years over 700,000 workers 
and other employees have been members of the Workers’ 
Councils. 

Workers’ management, which has brought about a change 
of all economic relations, of the economic system and of the 
entire pattern of political government, has developed such 
initiative among the working people that it may rightly be said 
that the difficulties of the pastperiod could only have been 
overcome in this way. The system of workers’ management 
has made it possible to solve the contradictions necessarily 
present in our social development on democratic foundations. 


The introduction of workers’ management confronted 
the Trade Union Federation with fresh, major tasks. The 
altered position of the workers had a most direct reflection 
on the social-political role and methods of work of the trade 
unions, 


The activity of the trade unions was aimed at acquainting 
the workers with the principles of our economic system and 
economic policy, at efforts to solve the daily needs and at 
directly improving the working and living conditions of the 
workers, at incorporating the members of the trade unions 
in the general political activity of the Socialist Alliance. In 
order to perform this tradeunion role in the new social-economic 
conditions, of special significance was the Third Plenary Me- 
eting of the Federal Board of the Socialist Alliance, at which the 
place and role of the Trade Union Federation in the further 
struggle for socialist development was examined. 


The trade-union organizations organized the elections 
for the bodies of management, contributed to the improvement 
of the methods of their work, to the maintenance of the closest 
ties between the working collectives and their managing bodies, 
to the elimination of vestiges of administrative management. 


The Trade Union Federation devoted special attention 
to the system of remuneration in the economy, fought for 
the enforcement of the principles of remuneration according 
to work performed and initiated the introduction of up-to-date 
methods of general remuneration so that the earnings of the 
workers would be in harmony with productivity and with the 
results they accomplished in economic organization. 


Social management established itself also in the cooperative 
organizations. The introduction of workers’ management 
in the cooperative organizations was closely connected with 
the need of developing socialist forms of economic activity 
and everygreater production and productivity of labour accor- 
ding to the application of up-to-date means of production 
and social capital investments. This process of development 
of the cooperative organizations required the expansion of 
workers-management in the cooperatives. This is why Workers’ 
Councils were formed on the cooperative farms and cooperative 
councils and managing boards in the cooperatives. 


Social management in the cooperatives, based on the 
principles of workers’ management, developed the interest 
of the agricultural producers to decide through the bodies 
of management on all matters and problems of cooperative 
organization. Towards the end of 1958 there were 5,279 coun- 
cils in the cooperatives, in whose work nearly 170,000 members 
took part. . 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNAL SYSTEM 


through which the citizens both as producers and as 
consumers could directly decide on all economic and 
social affairs. It was, therefore, necessary to develop social- 
economic communities which would constitute basic territorial 
social-economic communities by their economic inter-con- 
nection, by the conditions for the development of different 


Wiinrous management required corresponding forms 


social services, transport and communications and by their © 


possibilities of developing the entire social mechanism. This 
type of social-economic unit — the Commune — had to be 
so conceived that the working people could find every possibility 
of governing social affairs and of developing initiative on the 
broadest possible scale in every field of social life. 

The Socialist Alliance and its members actively guided 
this process in such a manner that the communal system evol- 
ved by means of the direct participation of all the political and 
social factors. The fundamental routes of this development 
were the economic strengthening and independence of the 
economic organizations and the Communes, the transfer of 
functions from the higher government bodies to the bodies 
of local selfgovernment and decentralization of political govern- 
ment. 

The introduction of the communal system had to be 
followed by fundamental changes in the former local bodies 
of government, by turning them into qualitatively new munici- 
palities, and districts as groupings of these municipalities, 
which, having retained their former functions of local govern- 
ment, expanded enormously, in significance and scope, their 
affairs and functions, becoming the basic political territorial 
and social-economic organization of the entire social system. 
This process resulted in the establishment of new relations 
in production, distribution, consumption and, in essence, 
in new relations between the working people within the Commune 

Communal development required the further improvement 
of the economic system and changes in the distribution of 
the national income. Accordingly, considerable changes were 
made in our economic machinery during the past period. These 
changes have increased the participation of the Commune in 
the distribution of the national income, the sources of the budget 
revenues and funds of the municipalities and districts were 
rendered independent and their total financial resources increa- 
sed. From 1953 to 1959 the total budget revenues of the munici- 
palities and districts increased by over two and a half times — 
from 66,000,000,000 dinars to 174,000,000,000, dinars — 
while the accrual of resources to the local investment funds 
increased nineteen times — from 6,700,000,000 dinars to 
127,000,000,000 dinars. Today the Communes have funds 
for the crediting of housing construction, roads and social 
service investment funds, funds for the training of personnel 
and for the development of agriculture. 


By strengthening its economic foundations, the municipality 
has increasingly become a social-economic community of 
people, and its financial rosources increasingly became depen- 
dent on its abilities to accelerate the development of the econo- 
mic forces and productivity of labour on its area. The expanded 
interest of the Commune in the development of the productive 
forces and productivity of labour also strengthened the inter- 
relation between the economic organizations and the Communes, 
that is to say, between the producers and all the citizens as 
consumers. Moreover, it had to be taken into consideration, 
as the basic premise of our system, that the producer and 
his working collective are the fundamental factor of social- 
economic development. Accordingly, the further development 
of the Commune as a social-economic community and factor 
in the growth of the productive forces and in assuring the 
sources of the social services had to be directed towards the 
full autonomy -and initiative of the economic organizations. 
Within the framework of the economic organization the pro- 
ducer and the working collective had to be deeply interested 
in expanding the productive forces and their own earnings. 
The task of the Commune to solve the problems of the standard 
of living of the workers had necessarily to be linked with the 
work and successes of the economic organizations. This joint 
interest of the Commune and economic enterprises was brought 
into accord both by means of instruments of distribution and 
by the organization of the People’s Committee itself. To this 
end, apart from the Council of the Producres in the district 
and Peoples Assemblies, Councils of the Producers were formed 
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in 1957 also in the Communes. The Councils of Producers 
strengthened the role of the direct producers in the entire life 
of the Commune and of our society in general, ; 


With the introduction of the Councils of the Producers 
the role and significance of the People’s Committee as the 
representative organ of the municipality increased considerably. 
Owing to the work of its councils, local offices, community 
units, meetings of the electorate, Workers’ Councils, councils 
of th2 different social institutions, etc., the municipal People’s 
Committee increasingly also became a body of social manage- 
ment of common affairs. 


The community units and the local offices increasingly 
became one of the most significant organisams of the communal 
system, in which the united citizens solved all problems of 
their daily life, as well as many problems of social and communal 
policy. Notwithstanding the short time of their existence, the - 
community units have achieved a number of results in founding 
household services, public restaurants and in the promotion of 
commerce, in the development of child care, of care for the 
aged and ailing, in the opening of services for the repair of 
buildings and keeping of residential districts in order. 


During the past period the Socialist Alliance attached 
special significance to the meetings of the electorate as the 
most widespread form of participation of the people in deciding 
on all local affairs and as such a democratic institution through 
which the entire communal policy was examined. 


The meetings of the electorate proposed the solution of 
many problems, especially in the field of communal activity 
and services connected with matters of social services, and 
proposed the mobilization of local resources. They initiated 
the nomination and election of members of representative 
bodies and organs of social management. 


At the meetings of the electorate, during the discussions 
and exchanges of views, the members of the Alliance argued for 
socialist views and positions and overcame backward and 
conservative views, and at times also the tendency of taking 
advantage of democracy for anti-democratic and reactionary 
purposes. 


. With the aim of developing the Commune as a social- 
economic unit changes were frequently made in the political 
territorial division. Before the communal system was introduced, 
there were 329 districts, twenty-four cities, 244 town councils 
and 3,912 municipalities in Yugoslavia. The first division in 
1955 reduced these units to 107 districts and 1,479 munici- 
palities. In 1957 the districts were abolished in Montenegro, 
and in 1959 also in the Region of Kosovo and Metohija. At 
the beginning of 1960 there were a total of 816 municipalities 
and 75 districts in the whole country. The territorial division 
has been made after a comprehensive analysis of economic, 
transport and other conditions, during which problems and 
difficulties in which tradition and custom were of no small 
significance were often encountered. 


All these changes were made with the aim of moulding 


_the territory of the municipalities and the number of their 


population to the social-political role of the municipality in 
our system. 


In the course of development of the communal system, 
the role of the district has also fundamentally changed.. The 
district has increasingly become a grouping of municipalities 
in which to discharge their joint affairs, to organize the perti- 
nent services for these affairs and to coordinate relations 
between the municipalities. 


The organizations of the Socialist Alliance developed 
extensive ideological-political and organizational activity in 
the preparations for the introduction of the communal system, 
and continuously contributed to its further development. 


The social organizations in the Communes lent assistance 
to the People’s Committees and to their councils in the working 
out of the local economic plans, in the examination and solution 
of communal problems, in the enforcement of measures promot- 
ing agriculture,etc. Many of these organizations play a signi- 
ficant role in the education of children and youth and in the 
development of the cultural and recreational life of the people. 


In this way the social organizations are becoming an 
increasingly significant part of the mechanism of social mana- 
gement. Indeed, they are also part of the organism of selfgo- 
yvernment in which the working people are steadily gaining 
social-political experience. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


TOWARDS NEW HORIZONS 


— Koéa Popovic in Afro-Asian Countries — 


"Buses CURRENT visit of the Yugoslav Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India and the United Arab Republic, both 
as regards the countries visited and its fundamental 
conceptions, coincides with the policy outlined by 
President Tito during his significant journeys to the 
countries of Asia and Africa in 1955 and 1958/59, 
which opened new vistas and new political prospects 
for Yugoslavia. Deeper mutual acquaintance and the 
establishment of closer ties for the purpose of deve- 
loping cooperation and thus fostering the cause of 
peace and progress, was the aim of this policy from 
its inception, and it is in such terms that its results 
may be summed up. In the field of bilateral relations 
and that of broader international policy, particularly 
in the United Nations, fruitful cooperation was noted 
between Yugoslavia and many countries of Asia and 
Africa. The results of this cooperation were not 
limited to mutual relations only, but also had a 
beneficial effect on world peace and pacification, 
especially among the groups which had been per- 
manently antagonistic during the cold-war years. 

The general situation began to change in the 
meantime. Numerous and. significant contacts have 
now been established in East-West relations. The 
policy of negotiations is to an increasing extent 
replacing power politics and cold-war tactics. The 
four-power summit conference is scheduled to take 
place shortly, and meanwhile definite progress may 
be expected in the sphere of disarmament, particularly 
nuclear disarmament. On the other hand the problems 
of the Afro-Asian world — assistance for their 
economic and general development, and their place 
and status in the international community and world 
policy, are coming to the foreground of public atten- 
tion, as it is being generally recognized at last that 
a proper and equitable solution of these issues will 
provide the basis of lasting pacification and peace 
in the world. 

This about-turn in East-West relations, and the 
urgency of the crucial economic and political problems 
of Africa and Asia and the underdeveloped world 
in general, are due to numerous factors and circum- 
stances. In this context the attitude of the countries 
belonging to these regions, and the coordinated 
efforts of the countries inspired by the policy of 
active coexistence and non-alignment in the existing 
blocs, which manifested overwhelming opposition to 
the cold war policy and the armaments race, and 
demanded that the principles of peaceful negotiation, 
mutual respect and equality of rights of big and 
small, irrespective of differences or specific chara- 
cteristics, be adopted in mutual relations, were of 


vital significance. The fact that reason has prevailed 
and that the course to peaceful negotiation is now 
being definitely followed in international relations in 
general, and particularly in the relations between the 
two antagonist groups, is actually a great victory — 
if not the greatest — of the policy pursued and the 
efforts made by the uncommitted countries of the 
world. This circumstance is beginning to change the 
international political scene and the relations between 
many powers and regions. Now this work must be 
continued and developed on the broadest possible 
scale so as to embrace all parts of the world. More 
precisely, this means that these countries should find 
ways to prevent the positive processes set in motion, 
particularly in the sphere of East-West relations, 
from coming to a halt and to assure their further 
development in accordance with the rights and 
interests of all peoples and countries and in con- 
formity with the powers and responsibilities of the 
United Nations. Although the prime responsibilities 
of the big powers as regards disarmament and the 
German problem are undeniable, these powers 
should not avoid or prevent the cooperation and 
participation of the European countries directly 
concerned in the settlement of the German problem, 
nor hamper the cooperation and participation of a 
larger number of countries in the various phases 
of deliberation on so vital and universal a problem 
as disarmament. The world naturally expects that 
the big powers will submit their agreements and 
decisions on this problem to the United Nations 
for approval and ratification. But the other countries 
concerned must also have an effective say on the 
paramount issue of war and peace. 

The contemporary European scene is marked by 
the urgency of the German problem in its various 
forms, including the question of unification; hence 
the need to find ways and means for the creation 
of an appropriate system of European security. The 
waning of the cold war and the increasing efforts 
to accomplish disarmament are events of international 
as well as European significance. Significant too, 
however, is the emergence of such problems as the 
more rapid development of the economically under- 
developed regions, the liquidation of all remnants of © 
colonialism, and the creation of a legal and political 
system in the world that would recognize the full 
equality of rights of the peoples of Africa, Asia and 
similar regions, which is not the case under the pré- 
sent dispensation. 

It is an encouraging fact that at a time when 
the countries and peoples of the economically under- 
developed regions of Africa, Asia etc., are confronted 
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by such problems, their policies are showing signs 
of growing maturity, so that, notwithstanding sporadic 
crises and fluctuations, they are increasingly capable 
of fulfilling their obligations and responsibilities and 
also towards the broader international community. It 
may therefore be rightly expected that the increasingly 
mature and active international policy of these regions 
will also find the best way to deal with the complex 
and intricate European problems and relations, while 
adopting such an attitude toward them as will contri- 
bute to the stabilization of the old continent and the 
promotion of its relations with the former colonial 
regions on a more up-to-date basis, thus fostering 
the cause of general peace and progress. 

Thoughts on these subjects and problems are all 
the more topical at a time when the tour of the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister in the friendly countries 
of Asia and Africa is about to begin. Yugoslavia 


The Geneva Conference 


OR SOME TIME now, two commissions dealing with 
the disarmament problem have been sitting in Geneva: 
the Committee of Ten, which is only starting its work and 
which, after a nearly three years’ interval, is to attack the 
problem as a whole, and the Committee of Three (U. S. A., 
the U. S. S. R. and Great Britain) which is examining the 
possibility of reaching the first concrete agreement in the field 
of disarmament, viz., an agreement on the prohibition of 
nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests for military purposes. The 
work of this Committee has now entered what may reasonably 
be expected to prove the closing phase. There is no doubt 
that a successful conclusion of the work of the Committee 
of Three would not only have a favourable effect on the 
complicated negotiations which are being inaugurated by the 
Committee of Ten, but would constitute the initial step in 
the concrete solution of the problem which faces this Committee, 
and which is soon to be dealt with also by the Heads of Govern- 
ment at the Summit Meeting the problem of disarmament as 
a whole. 

Actually in this lies the whole importance of an agreement 
on the nuclear weapons test-ban. But at the same time, therein 
also lie the difficulties already encountered in the efforts to 
reach such an agreement. Negotiations for the suspension 
of nuclear tests were opened 18: months ago under fairly 
optimistic auspices. The general international climate seemed 
favourable for taking such a measure, one which the world 
public had been demanding for a long time. At this point a 
moratorium was declared on the carrying out of tests which, 
although unilateral, was nevertheless the result of tacitly agreed 
on decisions of the nuclear powers represented in the Geneva 
discussions; it is the prohibition of these tests that now has 
to be decided. The conference of scientists which preceded 
the work of the Committee of Three reached the conclusion 
that it was feasible to establish the control needed for the 
implementation of such a ban, so that one of the possiple 
obstacles to agreement seemed to have been eliminated in 
advance. 


has succeeded in developing the kind of relations 
and cooperation with these countries which, in terms 
of the principles on which it is based and the results 
yielded in all spheres, might serve as a model and 
pointer, particularly to the European countries. Koéa 
Popovic’s present journey is another contribution to 
such relations, and a fresh incentive to the advan- 
cement of the existing fruitful cooperation. Evolving 
under conditions in which various new and old 
problems in the world in general and in Europe in 
particular require precise orientation and greater 
efforts for their appropriate solution, this tour will 
play its part in promoting a correct course in inter- 
national relations and the most constructive approach 
to contemporary world problems, whether they are 
those that trouble a divided and restless Europe or 
the turbulent regions of Africa and Asia. 
Dj. Jerkovic 


on the Nuclear—Test Ban 
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It soon appeared however, that many other difficulties 
would have to be overcome in the negotiations, which started 
fairly successfully; that a considerable number of other que- 
stions would have to be settled before agreement could be 
reached on the nuclear-test ban. Some of these difficulties — 
mainly springing from the very nature of the subject-matter 
discussed — were solved comparatively easily and quickly. 
But there were other questions which presented somewhat 
greater difficulties, notably those involving the problem of 
controls; and some of them have not been completely solved 
even today. In conniecton with these difficulties, or at least 
in connection with most of them, one gains a fairly definite 
impression that they emanate not so much from the actual 
question of the discontinuation of tests as from the very fact 
that this represents a component part of general disarmament, 
that is to say, that the disarmament problem itself is attacked 
by taking up this question. The difficulties which cropped up 
in examining the problem of nuclear tests were, therefore, 
to a great extent a reflection of hesitation, of a lack of 
preparedness, in approaching the solution of the disarmament 
problem itself. 

Nevertheless, under the growing pressure of public opinion, 
and the objective needs and possibilities of present international] 
developments, some of these difficulties were removed, while 
those remaining were reduced to more reasonable dimensions. 
As is known, the question of lesser underground explosions 
presented the greatest difficulty, and this led to a fairly serious 
deadlock in the negotiations. This question was broached by 
the U. S. A. delegation at the beginning of last year. Acting 
on the basis of certain fresh conclusions of American experts 
(which did not agree with the earlier findings of the scientists’ 
conference of Three), that delegation took the stand that lesser 
underground explosions were difficult to distinguish from 
natural seismological phenomena; in other words, that such 
explosions cannot be controlled, at least not with the technical 
facilities now available, and that, therefore, in accordance 
with the postulate that there can be ban without controls, 


they cannot be banned. It was therefore proposed to leave 
out, for the time being at least, these lesser underground 
explosions (explosions provoking seismological tremors of 
under 4.75 conditional units) from the agreement on prohi- 
bition. The Soviet side, which at first opposed this American 
demand, on March 19 this year expressed its readiness to 
meet halfway the proposal on the exclusion of lesser under- 
ground explosions from the agreement on prohibition which 
would now be concluded, and on further joint research to 
find a system of controls for these explosions — with the 
indispensable addendum that the moratorium should apply 
meanwhile to these lesser explosions also. This addendum 
was truly indispensable, for without it, that is, if the carrying 
out of the non-prohibited tests were considered to be authorized, 
an incomplete prohibition agreement might even prove to be 
a step backward from the present state of factual non-carrying 
out of any tests. As the communiqué from the Macmillan- 
Eisenhower meeting shows, the. Western negotiators have 
adopted the idea of calling a halt to explosions, which at present 
would not be banned, though they would be subject to certain 
qualifications and terms. 

This should eliminate the main obstacle that has hampered 
a successful outcome of the negotiations before. Now, obviously, 
all that is still required is political decision, political prepare- 
dness, to conclude an agreement, with everything it may imply. 
It is true that there still remain some unsolved, or undealt 
with questions, some of which relate to the conditions governing 
the moratorium (to its length, its relationship to the prohibition 
agreement, the form of its proclamation) while others relate to 
the agreement on prohibition itself and the technique of its 
implementation (the composition .of the controlling posts, the 
composition of the controlling commission and the method 


of yoting in it, the number of inspections, etc.). It is obvious 
that none of these questions are of such a nature as to present 
a serious obstacle to an early agreement. Any attempt to treat 
them as such could hardly be interpreted otherwise than as 


an expression of political unpreparedness to reach agreement 


on the ban of nuclear tests. And there’is no doubt but that 
the world public, whose criteria in these matters are becoming 
more and more strict, would adopt such an interpretation too. 

The significance and the scope of an agreement to discon- 
tinue nuclear tests for military purposes is even more apparent 
now, perhaps, than at the time’ when the negotiations were 
inaugurated. It is no longer merely a question of danger from 
radiation, however great and acute this may, in fact, be. It is 
not merely a question of making it more difficult for phenomena 
like the new explosion in Regana to gain even more ground. 
Nor is it merely a question of creating a more auspicious 
atmosphere for other international negotiations, — for the 
summit conference and for the work of the Committee of 
Ten — important as this may be. It is a question, as we have 
already said, of attacking the disarmament problem, of taking 
the first step towards the process itself of disarmament, of 
nuclear disarmament, of demonstrating by concrete example 
that disarmament measures are feasible, that not even the 
various questions which arise-in this context, not even that 
somewhat hypertrophied question of controls, are insoluble 
if they are approached with real good will. 

It is quite comprehensible, therefore, that the world — 
and this definitely includes that part of it which, while not 
represented at the Geneva negotiations, is nevertheless vitally 


concerned in their outcome — should look forward with 
impatience to the reaching of such agreement now, without 
delay. Dj. M. 


On the Eve of the Summit Conference 


FTER THE RECENT De Gaulle-Khrushchey meeting 

in Paris it can be asserted with some confidence that, 
first of all, the prospects of the forthcoming four-nation summit 
conference have improved, and that France will appear at 
it in a stronger position, from which she will be able to speak 
on a more equal footing both with the U.S.S.R. and with her 
Western allies. If it is recalled that in the past the policy of 
negotiation met with certain difficulties owing to the fact 
that France would only accept it on her own terms, i.e., subject 
to the previous levelling of her position with those of the other 
conferees, and that in presenting these terms she relied on 
Bonn and its support, underlying which there was opposition 
of principle to the very idea of negotiations with the East, 
then even mere fact that the Paris Meeting of Two is having 
such a positive impact on the coming summit conference 
' can be regarded as an important result of that meeting. 

After this meeting, the time is likely to be forgotten when, 
fighting for equality whit Britain and U.S.A. at the head of 
the Western community, France was being whirled around 
more or less helplessly in the vicious circle of that community. 
The Meeting of Two in Paris foreshadows an enlargement 
of France’s sphere of action and political conbinations, for 
she is increasingly assuming a position of her own between 
the East and the West and emerging as a leading power in 
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Western Europe. After this it should cause no great surprise 
if she gradually emancipated herself from her hitherto close 
coalition with Bonn, which arose from necessity. French policy 
has recently introduced some essentially new elements onto 
the European political scene. The policy of close reliance on 
Bonn has been all too dearly paid for, and it has turned out 
that it was not France but her partner across the Rhine that 
was to reap the greatest benefits from it. 

It is true that, in order to maintain close links with Paris, 
even Bonn made considerable concessions and _ sacrifices, 
especially by accepting the European Common Market, which 
definitely restricts the soaring German economy. However, 
as Adenauer himself said, publicly and candidly, in his dispute 
with the critics of the Common Market after his return from 
U.S.A., for him and his policy there is no alternative to the 
Common Market formula, so that all the arguments of the 
disgruntled economy, and opposition to that policy generally, 
should give way before it. Thanks to the coalition with Paris, 
Adenauer has managed to make an extensive breakthrough 
in Western high-level policy and NATO, to obtain strong 
support from U.S.A. and to display himself as an imposing 
European and Western force, whose Greater-German essence 
was not readily discernible until the recent outbreaks, which 
had an awkward impact for many in the West, from Britain 
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‘on. While official confirmation is lacking, one may take as 


reliable what the press ascribed to Macmillan after his brief 
and unexpected visit to Washington. It is believed that on 
this occasion he intimated to the U.S.A. that owing to the 
situation brought about by the establishment of the Common 
Market under the auspices of full American support to the 
Bonn—Paris group, such difficulties were arising for Great 
Britain in Europe as might be compared with conditions in 
Napoleonic times, in consequence of which Britain: might 
be forced to react just as she did 150 years ago, that is, seek 
a closer concurrence with the East, viz., the U.S.S.R., for 
the purpose of a joint stand against a Europe rallied round 
the Bonn—Paris axis. 


Lacking an alternative way out, or not knowing where 
to find one, French policy has paid its price for that coalition. 
The Common Market policy benefits the immediate economic 
interest of France, and it may even have looked attractive, 
just as Bonn’s skilful proceedings may have flattered French 
vanity and made it appear that Paris, not Bonn, was the pro- 
tagonist and chief beneficiary of the coalition. In due course, 
however, it was bound to become clear that the latter repre- 
sented, first of all, a powerful lever for the revival and expan- 
sion of Bonn’s Greater—German policy, which harbours so 
many elements of uncertainty for many European countries, 
and for France in the firs place. Besides this, time has shown 
that the efforts to soften Britain and America are mainly futile 
as long as they are based on that coalition and, perhaps, just 
because they are based on it. 


It would be difficult to assert, or even to assume, that 
exept for a connection and coincidence in time, the Meeting 
of Two in Paris has any link with the noisy manifestations 
of the Bonn policy of recent weeks. One cannot assert or 
assume, either, that the conversations of the Two had any 
connection with the development of France’s relations with 
her great Western allies, who treat her firmly as a junior member 
of their exclusive Western policy-architects’ club. Yet it would 
be equally difficult to dispute the fact that these phenomena 
and relations had an essential effect on the course of the con- 
versations, and that they found expression in the final com- 
muniqué, which suggests that the range of agreement between 
France and the U.S.S.R. is fairly broad and significant. 


Even during Khrushchev’s visit to Paris, Macmillan 
unexpectedly paid short visit to Eisenhower. The ostensible 
motive was the situation which had been created by the 
U. S. S. R.’s proposals regarding the ban of nuclear tests, 
and by Britain’s interest in not allowing the rigidity and short- 
sightedness of the American stand in the newly-arisen situation 
to cause difficulties for the West on the eve of the summit 
conference. Today, however, it is known that the talks were 
devoted at letas as much to the situation created between 
France and America and Britain by the Khrushchev-De Gaulle 
meeting. The two Anglo-Saxon powers could not and did not 
dare to ignore the fresh elements in the situation, unless they 
wanted to drive France too far and weaken the Western front 
at such a critical moment as the eve of the summit meeting. 


On the other hand, it was probably cosidered that such 
a moment represented zero hour and that therefore it was 
auspicious for a more resolute intervention in Washington, 
where they had shown a dangerous tendency to support the 
Bonn—Paris coalition and its Common Market policy. After 
De Gaulle—Khrushchey meeting, people in Washington could 
be convinced more successfully than before about the unrealistic 
nature of their hopes regarding that coalition’s policy and 
Common Market formula, which is causing such harm to 


the U. S. A.’s closest ally, Great Britain. For, first, the Paris 


Meeting marks the inception of new trends in the French— 
Soviet relations, which fact must inevitably reflect on Bonn— 
Paris relations. And second, the Common Market, which is 
meeting with wide resistance in Europe and the world, as it 
is, will enjoy the same support from Bonn if it cannot be made 
political capital of, as before. 

All in all, after the Paris Meeting and the Macmillan— 
Eisenhower meeting in Washington, one should recon with 
some new trends, especially on the European political scene. 
While still adhering firmly to the Western coalition position, 
France appears as a more independent force and an equal 
partner of the three great powers from the East and the West, 
and as such all the more disposed for the four-nation conver- 
sations. From the combinations with Bonn, which has proved 
both inefficacious and risky, she is directing her effort towards 
something whose desired effects are foreshadowed from the 
very beginning. Thanks to this development, and also owing 
to the fact that the Common Market has in any case gravely 
jeopardized British interest, an effort has been witnessed, 
through British initiative, for concurrence with America to 
find a way of humouring a touchy France. 

This, in conclusion, would imply that matters are not 
developing in favour of Bonn’s policy regarding East—West 
negotiations. On the contrary, the implications are that the 
Bonn’s policy is facing a period of isolation even within the 
Western framework itself. All this warrants the conclusion 
that the Big—Four conference in Paris will take place under 
auspices more favourable than those which preceded the Paris 
and Washington meetings. 

J. G. 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Disarmament and ,,Basic Questions“ 


By Ales BEBLER 


ACCORDING to the news agencies, in his reply 
to the latest Soviet proposal (of April 6 this 
year), Jules Moch, French delegate at the Geneva 
Conference of Ten for Disarmament, said among 
other things: “To propose to annul, at a single 
stroke, the whole military organization of states, 
before the question of Berlin, the German problems, 
the problems of the Middle East, of China, of the 
two Koreas, of the two Vietnams are solved, con- 
stitutes extreme sabotage of the idea of disarmament 
which, in our opinion, is a serious and sound idea’’. 
It is not my intention to enter into an analysis 
or appraisal of the Soviet proposal, or to evaluate 
the above interpretation of that proposal. I am 
interested in the spirit of Jules Moch’s statement, 
because it indicates an opinion which is by no 
means isolated. A section of the press in the West 
often expresses this opinion. In my notes, for instance, 
I found the following reflections of a prominent 
American publicist, Walter Lippman (‘New York 
Herald Tribune’, Feb. 23): “‘The powers neither 
will, nor can disarm as long as they are in conflict 
over basic questions, such as the future of Germany 
and Japan... In view of the fact that for various 
reasons they are unable and unwilling to negotiate 
a compromise on basic questions, they have to find 
something to talk about, so they talk about disarma- 
ment. Khrushchey talks about it, Adenauer talks 
about it, Eisenhower talks about it. But they only 
talk about it. For they do not intend to disarm 
while the basic questions remain unsolved, and there 
are no real prospects so far of their being prepared 
to negotiate seriously on the basic questions”. 

Continuing his explanation, Lippman regrets the 
fact that negotiations on the German question and 
Berlin which, as he put it, began with such a flourish 
last summer, have not continued. 

Let us examine this thesis closely. There are two 
extreme variants: to settle or try to settle the “basic 
questions” first, and then, when they are settled, 
to approach the settlement of the question of disar- 
mament; or to concentrate efforts on the question 
of disarmament, regardless of the fact that the “‘basic 
questions” are unsolved. 

Obviously the former variant is the official one 
in East-West relations. Last year in Geneva, the 
Foreign Ministers of the four powers discussed 
Germany and Berlin, but discontinued their work 
following the announcement of the meeting between 
Premier Khrushchev and President Eisenhower. A 
communiqué giving express and unequivocal priority 
to disarmament over such questions as Germany 
was released at the end of the meeting between the 
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Two. The conference on nuclear tests is showing 
intensive activity this year, and the Committee of 
Ten for Disarmament has started working, while 
there are no negotiations on Germany. 

Now, is this reorientation good, wise and useful, 
or not? That is the question. 

I am sure that this reorientation is the only 
proper one. 

Naturally, compromises on controversial questions 
or, better still, the solution of some of them, would 
help to settle the question of disarmament. It would 
therefore be useful to continue talks or negotiations 
on both Berlin and Germany. But it is equally right 
not to make the question of disarmament dependent 
on progress in these questions. For, to put it clearly, 
these so-called ‘basic questions” are essentially 
territorial questions. And they proved insoluble 
during the cold war years because in a cold war 
any territorial question is, at the same time, military 
and strategic in character. 

In the question of Germany, for instance, the 
first consideration was, not the natural aspiration ~ 
of the German people to live in unity, but the question 
of which of the two rival blocs would have the German 
territory or parts of it at its disposal. In the atmo- 
sphere of the arms race, it was natural that such 
questions should be extremely acute and practically 
insoluble. If we were to give these questions priority 
over that of disarmament, it would mean our acquies- 
cence in their insolubility and in the continuation 
of the arms race. 

And, vice versa, if we are considering the question 
of disarmament and making certain progress in it, 
this detracts somewhat from the acuteness of terri- 
torial. questions too. In that case we are heading 
towards the suspension of the arms race when, as 
is only logical, military and strategic — that is to 
say, territorial questions, should finally lose their 
significance and become less difficult to solve. 

The urgent character of the problem of disarma- 
ment in itself speaks for the priority of this question 
and its non-dependence on the settlement of “*basic 
questions”. We must not for a moment lose sight 
of the fact that the “‘basic questions” are not subject 
to such changes as those of the disarmament question. 
These basic questions have been frozen, and the 
only alarming thing about them is that they are not 
being settled. But their unsolved character does not 
itself cause any essential changes in the international 
situation, in terms of aggravation. Germany has 
been divided for fifteen years. If she is to remain 
divided for another year, it will have no serious 
consequences. The same, however, is not true of the 


question of disarmament. It changes with the very 
continuation of the arms race. Every day it becomes 
increasingly complicated. 

There is no need to argue about the correctness 
of this thesis. It is generally accepted regarding the 
atomic weapons for example. No one doubts that 
the setting-up of rocket launching sites or France’s 
joining of the atomic club have made the settlement 
of the question of atomic disarmament more dif- 
ficult. And if we continue to waste time, we shall 
have more launching sites and new members of that 
club, and agreement on these questions would become 
more difficult to reach. Moreover, what has been 
achieved might be jeopardised or annulled. It is an 
open secret that some of the powers which have 
atomic weapons within reach do not in fact agree 
with the so-called Camp David spirit, and that the 
principal opponents of this spirit are to be found 
precisely among them. 

One should strike while the iron is hot. Progress 
in the work of the conference on nuclear tests and 
elucidation of attitude at the meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Ten may and should become a prelude 
to such settlements of principle as may be reached 
by the “summit’’ conference the decisive turning- 
point in the question of disarmament. This should 
be the principal task of all those who really feel 
responsible for the fate of mankind in our time. 

From this point of view, any attempt to return 
to the already surpassed positions such as, for in- 
stance, those on priority of the question of German 
unity, of this or that form of the German problem, 
or any similar problem — is an attempt to prevent 
progress in any field. From the same point of view, 
any aggravation of such questions as that of Berlin, 
even if without express demands for priority over 


the question of disarmament, is beyond doubt parti- 
cularly harmful to-day. 

But there is another kind of “basic question’ in 
which the four may seek and possibly find a common 
language. Such basic questions concern relations 
between the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries. There are several reasons for this: 

1. These are essentially the main questions to- 
day, the main questions of our time, and they are 
in a long run the chief source of international anxiety 
and tension. 

2. The fact that these questions are not settled, 
that is, that the larger part of the world is econo- 
mically behind the smaller part, is the main obstacle 
to the economic development of the whole of mankind 
towards the prosperity which has been made possible 
by modern technology. 

3. These questions are of such character that an 
agreement on them — that is. a possible decision 
that the developed countries should jointly give 
assistance to all underdeveloped countries — presents 
to no territorial or strategic problems; moreover, 
such an agreement would be directed against ten- 
dencies to turn them into territorial or strategic 
questions. 

This final point is of particular significance. By 
a possible decision that joint assistance should be 
given to underdeveloped countries, the forthcoming 
summit conference would indeed break with the 
accustomed development of international relations, 
and would direct them towards what is the only 
alternative to a cold war and a struggle between 
the big powers fort this or that division of the world 
into spheres of influence — active coexistence between 
equal peoples, large and small, developed and 
under-developed. 


Effects and Aims of Non-Aligned Policy 


Tito and Sukarno: “The two presidents stressed 
particularly that in the efforts to bring about equitable 
and comprehensive solutions of contemporary problems, 
due attention should be paid to the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, and that consequently all countries, big 
and small alike, should have the opportunity of being 
heard and their interests represented at the forthcoming 
summit conference. (Extract from Joint Statement of 
April 8, 1960). 


T THE TIME when the cold war barriers divided the 
world into two firmly entrenched camps and when war 
threatened at every step, the leaders of the non-aligned policy 
indicated the way to be followed in order to bring about the 
lessening of international tension. In those days of unrest, 
when the blocs concentrated their power politics on the acqui- 
sition of political and strategic supremacy, when armed power 
consituted, more or less, an exclusive and irrefutable argument, 
the leaders of the non-bloc policy persistently strove for the 
affirmation of principles which implied the absolute negation 
of power politics. Many in East and West who contemplated 
international relations in terms of bloc concepts and divided 
the world into two power centres, dismissed the policy of the 
uncommitted countries as a utopian attempt of minor impor- 
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tance. Needless to say, such a subjective assessment could not 
detract from the objective significance of this long range, 
patient and perseverant policy and its far reaching effects. 
Its force did not lie in the number of armed men, military 
bases and nuclear weapons, but,in a realist assessment of 
the political relations in the world, and the conviction that 
the principles of active coexistence offered a realistic programme 
of peace and international cooperation. 

Today, when the cold war climaxes are, in the. main, 
a thing of the past, it would be a mistake to deny the immense 
significance of the changes made in the sphere of big power 
policy for the abatement of international tension, not only 
because the countries involved have a special responsibility 
for peace and security, de facto in terms of their power 
and might, and de jure in terms of the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, but also because they were primarily 
to blame for the cold war climate. It would be no less 
shortsighted to ignore the fact that the non-aligned countries 
also contributed largely to the present situation: a) by striving 
for the principles of active coexistence in their mutual relations, 
they convincingly demonstrated the opportunities offered by 
the application of the principle of mutal respect, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, non-interference, equality of rights 
and mutal benefits in international relations; b) by urging the 


settlement of various international problems, the mitigation 
of disputes and the elimination of international sore points, 
these countries made a permanent contribution to the consoli- 
dation of peace and the strengthening of progressive forces 
and tendencies in international relations; c) by endorsing such 
a bigpower policy as would coincide with the spirit and directives 
of the UN Charter and by calling attention to the consequences 
which the predominance of bloc antagonisms would have for 
the international community, they contributed to the adoption 
of more realist attitudes where they were most needed and 
where they would have the most far-reaching effect. 

At the present time, when concrete actions are aiming at 
the abatement of international tension, the world is following 
the political activities of the big powers with exceptional interest. 
This is quite understandable in view of the fact that the current 
problems invole decisions on the prohibition of nuclear tests, 
disarmement, the settlement of the German problem, assistance 
to the under-developed countries and many other issues of 
vital importance for the big powers, and on which they exert 
a decisive influence. It is also obvious that the significance of 
the problems involved far transcends the mutual relations of 
of the big powers and the narrow inter-bloc framework. If 
disarmement is closely linked with the problem of safeguarding 
peace and security — for which the big and small powers alike 
are concerned; if the German probelm is threateing the peace 
in Europe, in which the big and small countries are living side 
by side; if assistance to the underdeveloped regions is of far- 
reaching importance for big and small countries on many 


Foundation of the United 


By Jean ROUS 


[HE NEW: United Socialist Party, which came into being 
through the fusion of PSA, UGS and the Tribune of 
Communism, represents a fresh effort — the most important 
and. the most realistic in the last fifteen years — to found in 
\ France, apart from the traditional parties, a new socialist 
force adjusted to the conditions of our time. The United 
Socialist Party (PSU) rallies to its ranks groups and trends 
which have already gained considerable experience. But they 
will be able really to unite and to progress only if they start 
from the new realities, if they overcome their nostalgia and 
the negative reactions of the various environments from which 
they originated and, lastly, if they turn to those sections of 
the population which can still be won over to a form of socialism 
which adjusted to the conditions of the world in 1960. Of 
course there is no question cf underrating the various accumu- 
lated traditions. There still remains the experience of the 
Social-Democrats in the West, indicating that socialism and 
democracy are completely bound together, in a way which 
is best illustrated by men of the stature of Jaurés and Vaillant. 
Nevertheless the Socialist Party ought not to be the left wing 
of a bourgeois parliamentarism which already finds itself in 
process of total disintegration, and which has been transcended 
by development. It is certain that the various trends which 
have originated from Communism, and drawn lessons from 
Stalinism, represent the experience of the great Russian Revolu- 
tion regarding problems of the State, of direct democracy, 
of workers’ participation in management, of the struggle 
against tardy development. Yet, given the conditions in which 
France and the West find themselves, in the face of a capitalism 
which: is being reformed in order to survive, the repetition of 
schemes dating from nearly forty years ago would narrow 
down to a sort of conservatism of little rentiers of the revolution. 
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continents; if the peoples of big and small countries are vitally 
interested in these problems and many others, it is quite clear 
that the participation of both in the consideration of them is 
imperative for the following reasons: first, the big powers 
might neglect the interests of other countries, for the history 
of international relations testifies that this happened very 
frequently in the past; second, all countries are equally entitled 
to take part in the deliberation of all the vital international 
problems, this being one of the greatest achievements of the 
United Nations, and third, the smaller countries could contribute 
notably to the devising of the best possible solutions required 
at present and in the days to come. 

The smaller countries, especially those with a non-aligned 
policy, have confirmed their constructive attitude and mediatory 
role on innumerable occasions, by focussing attention on the 
problems which should be solved in order to bring about the 
final termination of the cold war and indicating the ways and 
means for achieving, the uncommitted countries have 
indirectly influenced every action in big-pover relations which 
have contributed to the lessening of international tension. 
They have contributed to the creation of an atmosphere in 
which the big powers not only can but in a certain sense must, 
under presure of public opinion, finally approach the settlement 
of the major international problems. Naturaly their direct 
participation in the settlement of these crucial issues would 
be in the bes} interests of the international community as a 


whole. 
R. KOZARAC 


Socialist Party in France 


The Socialist Party of France, which is increasingly becoming 
the party of the apparatus and of the select, and the Communist 
Party which, despite Khrushchev’s reports and the Russian 
example of a certain decentralization, has remained Stalinist, 
represent — each in its own way — the past. Their role is 
to exist on that past, which is still alive among certain sections 
of the population. still a point of attraction for the members 
of the old parties who are reluctant to act as cogs of the machine, 
but desire to become fighters again, the United Socialist Party 
resolutely intends to turn to new sections as well. This includes, 
first, that annual increase of 200,000 to 300,000 young people 
who are entering civic and social life with a practical desire to 
build a new world, to break with the big words of philistinism 
and to make words to correspond to deeds. It includes, second, 
the working-class, which has to deal with the forces and tech- 
nology of modern capitalism and which, ipso facto, poses 
the problem of its participation in management — in which 
the Yugoslav experience can be of great help to us. It includes, 
third, that section of technical specialists who, by way of 
planning, arrive at the vision of a harmoniously organized 
society; their orientation toward socialism was marked by 
the accession of Mandés-France and his friends, which made 
a strong impact. It includes, fourth, young peasants who 
ardently aspire to modernization, but a modernization which 
would serve the producing peasant world, not the agricultural 
oligarchy. It includes, fifth, the colonial peoples who, at a 
more and more rapid pace, are starting on the road of liberation, 


and who are our natural allies. The PSU, born of the crisis” 


of colonialism, being the protagonist of liberating principles 
and opposed both to the old and a new colonialism, should 
be their brotherly collaborator and their support on French 
terrain. 


I would specially emphasize that our Party has originated 
from the crisis of decolonialization. It represents a democratic 
opposition to the “new system’? which resulted from the 
Algerian crisis and the 13th of May. Our action, therefore, 
tends towards a democratic solution of the Algerian problem, 
by way of genuine self-determination, and towards under- 
standing of the aspirations of the Algerian people, as they 
have been expressed by Premier Ferhat Abbas, especially 
in his latest speeches. 

Our Party is participating in the organizing of a large 
National Congress of Popular and Democratic Forces to 
continue the action of February 1, 1960, with the object of 
bringing about truly democratic self-determination, through 
negotiations based on all the guarantees sought with all the 
qualified representatives of the Algerian uprising. The action 
for peace in Algeria and that for the revival of democracy in 
France are closely interlinked. 

At the Congress of Unification we unanimously adopted 
a charter synthetizing the positive experiences of recent years, 
and at the same time adopting the principle of scientific socialism 


This means a kind of Labour, Socialist and Com- 
munist unity of a new type for which some of us have been 
striving for a long time. We are certainly only a minority, 
but a minority capable of taking root among the masses by 
means of its militant and specialized cadres, in the course 
of future struggles and political and social crises. : 


Dangers from factionalism, sectarianism and opportunism 
must be thwarted by a system of planned work for common 
goals; priority should be given to tangible actions. 


In the matter of international relations, the presence of 
the representatives of the Socialist Alliance of Yugoslavia 
and its friendly messages, the, Socialist Party of Italy, the 
Party of the African Federation (Mali), the Popular Union 
of Democratic Forces of Morocco, the Left socialist parties 
of Israel, the observers of the socialist parties of Germany 
and Switzerland have been specially noted. 


In spite of retrenchment, France is becoming the scene 
of a fresh effort which, in the final analysis, we shall only be 
able to judge on the basis of practice. 


The African Revolution and Labour Party 


By John HATCH, 


: 2 t 
Chief of the Department for Colonial Questions of he Labour Party 


URING this year of 1960, European rule in the African 

Continent, whether from European states or by Euro- 
pean immigrants, will largely come to an end. Britain, France 
and Belgium have virtually served notice that henceforth 
their African territories are to be ruled by the African peoples. 
The struggle is still to be determined in Central Africa, though, 
with the recent decisions in Kenya and Tanganyika, there 
is little doubt that Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland will 
also come to be ruled by their own people. This will leave 
the Portugese colonies, the small Spanish territories, Southern 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Algeria as the last enslaves of 
European privilege. 

What kind of a society is likely to develop out of the 
African revolution? Much will depend on the future relations 
between African-controlled states and the remaining bastions 
of white supremacy; on the terms in which Europeans hand 
over power to the Africans during this and subsequent years; 
and on the future attitude of Western Europe to the new inde- 
pendent African states. At the same time, it should be recognised 
that independence in itself is not the same thing as liberty. 
It removes alien rule, which itself is a denial of liberty, but 
establish their own personal liberty. Already we have seen 
the difficulties of doing so in newly independent states like 
the United Arab Republic, the Sudan, Guinea and even Ghana, 
whilst the older independent states, Ethiopia and Liberia, 
have shown little inclination to follow the Western pattern 
of personal freedom. 

This is a battle which will have to be fought by the peo- 
ples of Africa in their own states. European colonialism has 
brought comparatively good administration and has taught 
the principles of parliamentary government. At the same 
time, it has shown a constant example of autocratic rule by 
privileged rulers, particularly in those territories where there 
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has been considerable white settlement. In taking up the task 
of establishing their own national administrations the Africans 
will have many hazards to overcome and there may well be 
frequent temptations to disregard the claims of personal liberty. 
What, then, can Socialists hope to achieve during our 
Africa Year? As Socialists we have a particular responsibility 
because this is the year which sees the culmination of many 
of our efforts, dating right back to the formation of the Labour 
Party at the beginning of the Century. Socialists have always 
fought for independence for Africa, but equally for demociatic 
independence. To the Socialist it is the freedom of the indi-- 
vidual that is important, not the mythical personality of a 
nation state. 5 
We shall continue to press, as we have done for the past 
twelve months, for the release of Dr. Banda and the other 
political detainees in Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia. 
We shall continue to urge that democratic constitutions be 
introduced in the immediate future in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland where the Colonial Office still has responsi- 
bility, so that the mass of the people themselves can determine 
their own future through representative democratic institu- 
tions. We shall be vigilant in analysing and scrutinising the 
Monckton report when it is published later this year, and in 
watching carefully, but constructively, the work of the Consti- 
tution Review Conference late in the year, or perhaps in 1961:- 
We shall hope to see that agreement is reached between the — 
British Government and the Colonial peoples on the terms 
for handing over power and on time tables for these different 
phases. We shall press for British Government to call together 
the representatives of the African states in order to construct 
an economic development plan designed by co-operative 
effort to remove the regions of poverty in the continent. Perhaps, 
above all, whilst fully recognising that this is a matter which 


the Africans must themselves finally decide, we shall use what 
influence we have to assist the African Continent to find a 
unity which so far has escaped the countries of Europe. Already 
there are moves initiated within the continent along these 
lines and it would obviously be a tremendous strength to the 
African peoples to find unity amongst themselves without 
having to go through the period of Balkanisation and natio- 
nal conflict which has so beset the peoples of Europe since 
nationalism appeared in our continent. 

There is a special responsibility and a particular opportunity 
for Socialists to engage in these tasks for we have deeper and 
wider contacts with the African nationalist movements, and 
indeed with Asian organisations, and liberal Europeans, than 
any other section of the British community. If we are to fulfil 
our responsibility as international socialists, these contacts 
must be strengthened so that Africa is confident that when 
we speak to it we are speaking as friends without a trace of 
condescension or hint of the old colonialist attitude. Traditio- 
nally African life has been based on the community, which 
has given safety, security and co-operative wellbeing to its 
peoples. As Socialists we can see the value in this spirit and 
it is our hope that it will be retained in spite of the new machine 
age, the new towns and new developments in the countryside 
which modern life is bringing to the African. It could well 
be that the ideals of Socialism, based on individual freedom 
and community service, can bear new fruit out of the African 
revolution. It will be our task to give all the help we can in 
recognising these horizons and bringing them close to reality. 


DOCUMENTS 


PRESIDENT TITO’S MESSAGE TO 
THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF 
AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY 


The following is the text of a message from Josip 
Broz Tito, President of the Republic, to the Second 
Conference of Afro-Asian Solidarity, held in Conakry, 
the capital of Guinea. 


“On behalf of the peoples of Yugoslavia and myself, 
I hereby send my heartiest greetings to the Second Conference 
of Afro-Asian Solidarity and my wishes for its most success- 
ful work. 


The peoples of socialist Yugoslavia welcome with great 
interest and sympathy the successes which the peoples of Asia 
and Africa have achieved in the struggle for their independence, 
as well as in the field of strengthening the solidarity between 
them and the peoples of other continents. 


Socialist Yugoslavia has always extended moral and political 
support to the peoples of Asia and Africa in their struggle 
for the liquidation of colonialism and the achievement of 
national independence, and she is participating in and striving 
for their rapid economic development in accordance with her 
capabilities. 

I am convinced that, besides contributing to the further 
promotion and intensification of the solidarity of the peoples 
of Asia and. Africa, your Conference will contribute to the 
positive development of international co-operation, to the 
policy of active co-existence and world peace.” 


Josip Broz Tito, 
President of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia 
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STATEMENT ON YUGOSLAV- 
INDONESIAN TALKS 


»At the invitation of Josip Broz Tito, President of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Dr. Sukarno, President 
of the Republic of Indonesia, visited Yugoslavia from April 
5 to 8, 1960. 

President Sukarno was accompanied by Dr. Subandrio, 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Suharto, Minister of Industry, Dr. Tamzil, 
Director of the Presidential Cabinet, and other high officials. 

President Tito and President Sukarno and their assistants 
had talks on the expansion of cooperation between the two 
countries, and exchanged views on contemporary international 
problems in a friendly and cordial atmosphere. 

Both sides agreed that the direct contacts between the 
statesmen of the two countries have been of great value in 
the development of all-round bilateral cooperation and the 
strengthening of friendship between Yugoslavia and Indonesia, 
so that such meetings and exchanges of views should be con- 
tinued in the future. 

The two presidents again noted with pleasure their kindred 
views on the fundamental international problems. Confirming 
the views formulated in the joint statement issued in Tampaxiring 
on December 31, 1958, the two presidents considered that a 
general improvement in international relations had taken place. 
They agreed that this improvement was a result of the ever 
broader indorsement of the policy of peaceful coexistence for 
which Yugoslavia and Indonesia were striving. This justified 
their hope and conviction that the efforts made by the forces 
of peace in the world for the settlement of such crucial issues 
as the prohibition of nuclear tests, disarmament and other 
important problems, might lead to lasting peace in the world. 

The recent activities of responsible statesmem with a 
view to seeking solutions for the most urgent international 
problems were commended during the talks. The two presidents 
stressed particularly that due attention should be given, in 
endeavours to bring about a just and comprehensive solution 
of present day problems to the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, and that consequently all countries, large and small 
alike, should have the opportunity of being heard and their 
interests should be represented at the forthcoming summit 
conference. 

It was also stressed that the extension of international 
assistance to the economically less developed regions, free of 
all political conditions and on the basis of full equality of 
rights, and the abolishment of all forms of colonialism, were 
of vital importance for the accomplishment of progress and 
stability. As in the past, the two countries would strive for 
the fulfilment, primarily through the United Nations, of a 
broadly conceived programme of international economic and 
technical assistance, thus contributing to the strengthening of 
the independence of the liberated territories and accelerating 
the process of liberation of the still non-independent peoples 
of Asia and Africa. 

Both sides noted with particular satisfaction that conspi- 
cuous results were attained during the past year in the deve- 
lopment of friendly cooperation between the two countries 
in all fields. 

Inspired by the wish to broaden and invest the existing 
friendly relations with a still richer substance, the two sides 
agreed to advance mutual cooperation still further in the 
political, economic, cultural and other fields. 

Thus, after examining the existing forms of economic 
cooperation, the two sides agreed that the conclusion of an 
agreement on long-term economic cooperation would be in 
their mutual interest. It was also agreed to sign a document 
on scientific and technical cooperation in the near future.“ 


Our Current Account 


“THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS“ 
HAS CURRENT ACCOUNT AT THE NATIONAL 
BANK AND IT READS 
101-14 
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WE PRESENT TO YOU THESE YUGOSLAV/INDUSTRIES 


Rade Konéar“ Electrical Engineering Works 


ONLY A FEW years ago Yugoslavia’s exports 
consisted mainly of raw and semi—finished 
commodities such as copper, cement, lead, timber, 
hides, agricultural products and products of the food 
processing industry, cattle, and a few products of the 
light manufacturing industries such as textiles, hollow 
ware, nails, glass and similar goods. The rapid 
industrialization of the country has brought about 
a fundamenatal change in this situation. Yugoslav 
industrial goods are appearing in ever-increasing 
quantities on a steadily growing number of foreign 
markets. The list of industrial articles offered is 
imposing — from products of the light manufactu- 
ring industries, tools, products of the machine 
building and metal working industry, electric motors, 
transformers, electrical apparatus of every description, 
vehicles and other means of transportation, to 
precision instruments and complete plant equipment. 
Yugoslav enterprises are contracting and building 
complete power plants and other industrial plants, 
including all construction works. 

By building up the heavy basic industries, which 
made it possible to develop all other branches of 
industry, the traditional economic underdevelopment 
of the country was overcome, and Yugoslavia is 
now an industrially developed country, ranking 
among other countries with a highly developed 


industrial potential. 


To this rapid development of industry the “Rade 
Konéar” Electrical Engineering Works has contri- 
buted considerably. The name of this factory is 
already well known the world over, not only for 
the high standards of its products, but through the 
numerous visits paid to the Works by eminent political 
personalities from almost every country of the 
world, including Mr. Nehru, prime minister of 
India, Mr. Nasser, Premier of the UAR, Mr. KruSéov, 
Premier of the USSR, Mr. Sukarno, Prime Minister 
of Indonesia, Mr. Bajar, Prime Minister of Turkey, 
Mr. U Nu Preiemr of Burma, Field-Marshal Lord 
Montgomery, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and many 
others. : 


The “Rade Konéar’ Works are the biggest 
electrical engineering works in Yugoslavia, a combined 
industrial enterprise in fact, consisting of five main 
departments: manufacturing of heavy rotary machines, 
medium rotary machines, and small rotary machines; 
power and measuring transformer manufacture; 
low tension and high tension apparatus manufac- 
turing departments; and finally, the designing, 
erection, electrification and delivery of complete 
plants. 


The “Rade Konéar’ Works are well equipped 
with modern machinery, high and low tension test 


fields, a laboratory for the testing of gaseous mixtures, 
a horizontal test bench for testing large rotors at 
high velocities, besides a number of other laboratories 
for technological, electrical and chemical research 
and testing. 


The high voltage test field is equipped with the 
most up-to-date research equipment, including a 
1,000,000 volt alternating current transformer, a 
surge-generator of 1.5 million volts, and many 
other special instruments and apparatus. All this 
makes it possible to execute various tests and 
measurements on transformers, generators and high 
tension equipment by alternating, direct-current and 
surge voltages, in order to evaluate the insulation 
characteristics and properties of the products. 


The number of workers and employees, which 
increases each year, totalled 5,500 at the end of 
1959. The majority of the workers are skilled men, 
working under the supervision of and led by experi- 
enced technicians and engineers. 

Finished products at the end of 1959 amounted 
to a total of 10,399 tons, this being an increase of 
895 tons as compared with 1958. 


GENERATORS 


The “Rade Konéar” Works build electric 
generators from the smallest towthe biggest sizes 
and outputs, and a great number of Yugoslav power 
plants are equipped ith these generators, the Works 
being the only manufacturer of large rotary machines 
in the country. From 1948 to the end 1959 a total 
of 153 generators were built with total power of 


Premier Nehru Visiting a Shop of the ,,Rade Konéar“ Works 


1,243,895 KW. In the table below are listed the 
more important units, from 5.000 KW up, built 
in the above period of time. 


Tens: 


Power plant Location Units Power Speed 

kw r.p.m. Volts 
Koznjar PR Serbia’ 1 5,000 500 6,300 
FuZine PR Croatia 1 5,000 375 6,300 
Chichoki 
Mallian Pakistan 5 S00" 107 93,300 
Ovéar Banja Serbia 1 5,600 300 6,300 
Meduvrsje Serbia 1 5,600 300 6,300 
Gujranwalla Pakistan 3 5,750 107 3,300 
Miljacka Croatia 3 8,000 500 6,300 
Raven Macedonia 2 8,000 500 6,300 
Vrben Macedonia 2 8,000 750 6,300 
Medvode Slovenia 2 12,000 214 6,300 
Jajce II Bosnia 3 12,500 250 6,000 
Loznica Serbia 1 13,100 3000 6,300 
Vria I Serbia 2 16,000 600 6,000 
Vria II Serbia 1. 14,000 500 6,000 
Vria III Serbia 1 16,000 600 6,000 
Vrla IV Serbia 1 14,000 500 6,000 
Kostolac Serbia 1 16,000 3000 6,300 
Jertovac Croatia 2 16,000 3000 10,500 
Gojak Croatia 3 20,000 428 10,500 
Ozbalt Slovenia 2 9 22,000ne 1257-10:500 
Vuhred Slovenia 3222000 etl 510:500 
Mariborski Otok Slovenia 2 24,000 125 10,000 
Vuzenica Slovenia 2 24,000 125 10,000 
Peruéa Croatia 2 26,000 187.5 10,500 
Jablanica Bosnia 6 30,000 300 6,300 
Zvornik Serbia 4 30,000 150 11,000 
Perucica Montenegro 2 40,000 375 10,500 
Mavrovo Macedonia 2 42,000 500 12,000 
Bistrica Serbia 1 54,000 107 10,500 


The 54.000 kw generator delivered to Bistrica 
power station is so far the biggest generator built 
in the country. But there are already under construc- 
tion 2 generators of 120,000 kw each for the Split 
hydro-electric power project. Besides these units 
a number of generators for steam turbines are under 
construction. These include two of 40,000 kw each 
for the ““Toplana”’ plant in Zagreb, two of 40,000 kw 
each for the Belgrade pover station, one of 40,000 kw 
for the “Kolubara” power station, and two turbo- 
generators of 18,500 kw each for the Barauni power 
station in India. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Three-phase, asynchronous electric motors are 
built of the enclosed type with squirrel cage and 
slip ring type rotors, for all standard powers and 
for many uses. Besides these, the Works are building 
single-phase electric motors of up to 1.5 kw output, 
of which many types are used in household appliances. 

Special attention is paid to the development 
of electric motors for the specific needs of ships, 
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HE Power Station ,,Gojak‘-110KW Distribution Switchgear 
Station 


cranes, weaving looms, tram cars, trolleybuses, as 
well as of explosion-proof motors for mining. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Transformers are built for all outputs, tensions, 
transforming ratios and apliances, with or without 
tension regulation under load. 

This production has considerably increased during 
the past three years. Whereas the total output of 
all transformes built in 1957 was 721,941 kw, in 
1958 it rose to 1,153,810 kw, to reach 1,243,895 kw 
in 1959. The total output of transformers built by 
the “‘Rade Konéar’’ Works from 1948 to the end 
of 1959 amounted to 6,464,532 kw. In this total 
are included transformers of up to 4,000 kw built 
in series, and larger units of over 4,000 kw . A total 
of 133 big transformers, taking into consideration 
only those with an output of 5,000 to 60,000 kw, 
are installed in Yugoslav and foreign power plants. 


LOW TENSION APPARATUS 


The manufacturing program contains switches, 
circuit breakers, disconnecting switches of the cam- 
type contact-point design starters, controlling devices, 
push-button contacts of every descirption, switch- 
boards and control boards fully equipped for power 


stations, transformer stations for, industry, ships — 


and all other sorts of appliance. 


HIGH TENSION EQUIPMENT 


Circuit-breakers for 10, 30, 110 and 220 kw, 
disconnecting switches and accessories for same, 
metal-clad switchgear for 10 kw and shielded trans- 
former stations for 10 kw. 
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-ELECTROTHERMAL APPARATUS 


The “Rade Konéar’? Works manufacture in 
series hot-plates and tubular heating elements for 
electric ranges, boilers, water heaters, electric furnaces 
for heat treatment, metal-melting furnaces, and 
various types of special-purpose furnaces. A new 
development is a 1,000 kw arc furnace for alloy 
steels or high-quality iron.This furnace is equipped 
with a fully automatic temperature regulation by 
means of magnetic amplifiers. This type of regu- 
lation dispenses with all contact points or rotary 
parts which may wear out or need supervision and 
maintenance. 


PLANT INSTALATION 


Special groups of expert engineers are working 
on projects, designs and electrification projects 
of plants in power svstems, machine-building and 
electrical engineering industries, mining, shipbuilding; 
in the chemical industry, cement factories, farming etc, 


- The “Rade Konéar” Works have carried 
out the electrification of a number of important 
plants, including the Zenica steel works, The steel 
works at Niksic, the “Boris Kidri¢” light metal 
works at Razine (Sibenik), the “Sana” factory at 
Maglaj, The soda factory at Lukavac, the paper 
mill at Krsko, the “Jugohrom’’ factory and many 
others. 


EXPORTS 


“The export activity of the Works has _ been 
constantly on the increase, particularly during the 
last years, so that exports accounted for as much as 
15 per cent. of the total output of the Works in 1959. 
During 1959 the switchgear equipment for the Rajastan 


4 — Pole Magnetic Lenses in Test Field. (Twenty such Lenses 
have been delivered and installed by ,,Rade Konéar“ at the 
International Institute ,,CERN“ at Geneva — Switzerland.) 


and Bhopal Power Stations in India was shipped, 
an important number of 110 kw circuit breakers 
were exported to East Germany, and generators, 
motors and other electrical equipment for ships 
exported to Poland. The Chichoki Mallian power 
station in Pakistan was completed and put into 
operation. Part of the equipment for Gujranwalla, 
the second power station to be equipped by “‘Rade 
Konéar’’, has been shipped. Considerable shipments 
of series-built transformers have been shipped. to 
the USSR and the UAR;; electric motors have. been 
sent to Turkey and Diesel electric sets to Argen- 
tina. But the greatest achievement of the works, 
which won praise and publicity in the world press, 
was the delivery of magnetic lenses and motor- 
generators with amplidyne tension regulation. to 
the European Atomic Centre CERN in Switzerland, 
inaugurated last February. 


At the beginning of this year the “RADE KON- 
CAR” Works signed contracts for large-scale deli- 
veries with various countries;a few of the more 
important are as follows: with the Government 
of the Syrian Province of the UAR, a contract has 
been signed for the delivery and erection of the 
Yarmouk Hydroelectric power station, at a value 
of about 500,000 dollars. For the construction and 
erection of this power station the cooperation of 
the “Litostroj’” Factory from Ljubljana and of 
the ‘“‘Metalna’” from Maribor has been secured. 
Will have two generators rated at 2,200 kw each, 
or a total of 4,400 kw in the first stage. 


“Tnvest-Import” from Belgrade, on behalf of 
the “Rade Konéar’” Works, has signed a contract 
for the erection of the “Barauni’’? Power Station 
in India. Machinery and equipment will be supplied 
by the ‘‘Termoelektro”’ factory of Belgrade and 
the ‘“Jugoturbina” works of Karlovac, while the ~ 
electrical equipment, viz. 2 turbogenerators of 


18,500 kw each, the transformer, switchgear, substa- 
tion equipment and other electrical equipment is 
to be supplied by the “Rade Konéar’ Works. 


Regulating Transformer TR 2.000-110. Imersion of Active 
Part into Housing 


50 KW Power Transformers 


Electrical Equipment for Ship-Capstans 


A Trolleybus Built in the ,,Rade Konéar“ Works 
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A View of ,,Rade Konéar“* Works 


The USSR have again signed a contract for the 
delivery of 200 and 1,000 kw transformers. This 
deal has been contracted by the “MaSinoimpex” 
foreign trade enterprise of Zagreb, and the total 
value of the contract amounts to 144,000 dollars. 

All export business of the “Rade Konéar” 
Works is carried out either independently by the 
Works’ own organisation, or by the “INGRA” 
Industrial Export Union, of which the Works is 
a, member and also through other special Yugoslav 
export agencies such as “Invest-Import”, Belgrade, 
““MaSinoimpex”’, Zagreb, “Jugoelektro” Belgrade etc. 

Products of the “Rade Konéar” Works may 
be regularly found at all the more important inter- 
national fairs and exhibition, the program of parti- 
cipation for this year including those at Leipzig, 
Trieste, Salonika, Milano, Plovdiv, Poznan, Viena, 
Stockholm, Budapest, Damask, Casablanca, Izmir, 
Barcelona, Tunis, etc. 

In order to meet the steadily increasing demand 
for its products the “Rade Konéar’” Works have 
prepared a comprehensive project of enlargment 
and extension of its departments, and after the 
implementation of this project the Works will be 
in a position to supply more goods to the domecsti 
and foreign markets. 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


Yugoslav Attitude on... 


Sukarno’s Visit. ‘““The visit of President Sukarno is another 
proof that relations of trust and fruitful co-operation exist 
between Yugoslavia and the Republic of Indonesia, and for 
this reason it is warmly welcomed in Yugoslavia. President 
Sukarno will have talks with President Tito and other Yugoslav 
officials on the further development of co-operation between 
the two countries, on how they can contribute most to the 
efforts to safeguard and consolidate peace in the world, and 
to bring about the policy of equal co-operation and active 
peaceful coexistence between states”. . 


Kota Popovic’s Journey. ‘““About the middle of April, Koéa 
Popovi¢, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, will pay an 
official visit to Afghanistan, thus returning the visit of the 
Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar 
Mohammad Naim Khan. After Afghanistan, Kota Popovié 
will visit Pakistan, India and the United Arab Republic. An 
exchange of opinions on problems connected with the further 
development of bilateral co-operation, as well as on general 
international matters, will take place during these visits. We feel 
confident that they will contribute to the further development 
of our relations with the countries of Asia and Africa,. with 
whom Yugoslavia has many ties of friendship and co-operation, 
and similar views on the most important international problems”’. 
Dr. Kreisky’s Statement. Asked whether he could say something 
about the statement given by Dr. Kreisky, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, at his recent press conference, to the effect that it had 
not been possible to reach agreement on financial claims during 
his visit to Belgrade, and that Austria was compelled to give 
up the question of her property in Yugoslavia since this had 
been precisely regulated by the State Treaty, Drago Kunc said: 
“Dr. Kreisky gave a correct interpretation of what was discussed 
and what progress was made at the meeting in Belgrade. The 
fact that he stated expressly and officially that the question 
of Austrian property did not exist and explained why this 
was so, is particularly important. It is important because the 
Austrian people and the interested parties had been misinformed 
by a certain section of the Austrian press, and might get the 
impression that there was a question of some definite Austrian 
right which could not be realized because of the negative attitude 
of Yugoslavia, and this gave rise to completely groundless 
expectations and the unnecassary creation of bad blood. It was 
to be regretted that this time, too, in reporting the statement 
of Dr. Kreisky, many Austrian papers left out just this important 
part of it”. 


Nasser in India, — ‘“‘We feel sure that the current visit of President 
Nasser to India will contribute to peace and to the strengthening 
of the policy of peaceful and active coexistence in international 
life. 

Khrushchey in France. — “The visit of Premier Khrushchev to 
France and the talks between the Soviet and French statesmen, 
will contribute to the creation of greater mutual trust and 
understanding, as well as to the success of the forthcoming 
summit talks”. 


Interception of Yugoslav Merchant Ship on the Open Sea. — 
“On March 29, at 6.25 hours, the Yugoslav ship “Slovenija” 
was intercepted by the French warship F-771 “L’ Savoyard” 
on the open sea, latitude 36°41’ N. and longitude 00°55’ W., 
21 miles from the Algerian coast. A French army officer and 
a party of soldiers boarded the ship. The Yugoslav ship was 
carrying its regular cargo, which was properly entered in the 
ship’s documents and included a gift consignment for the 
victims of the earthquake in Agadir and Algerian refugees 
from the Yugoslav Red Cross. Quite justifiably, the commander 
of our ship protested against this illegal interception on the 
high seas), and consented to the checking of documents only 
after the French commander had signed the record indicating 
the place where the ship had been intercepted. The captain 
of our ship refused to permit the cargo to be checked, whereupon 
the captain of the French warship, having asked for and received 
instructions from his commad, withdrew this request. The 
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French soldiers left the ship at 9.40 hours. From the above 
it is clear that the action of the French warship ‘“‘L’ Savoyard” 
was contrary to the principe of free navigation on the open 
sea, contained in Article 22 of the Open Sea Convention signed 
in Geneva on April 29, 1958. The Yugoslay Government 
will obviously have to take measures, and these are now being 
considered. 


Condemnation of Apartheid Policy. — ‘‘The Yugoslav public 
and official quarters have severely condemned the massacre 
in the Union of South Africa of peaceful demonstrators who 
were only demanding treatment as human beings, which was 
denied them by the “apartheid” policy pursued for years 
by the Government of the Union of South Africa’. 


Purchase of Aircraft in the United States. — Asked to comment 
on the news, which appeared in some papers in the West, 
that under its military aid programe, the United States sent 
Yugoslavia 87 aircraft engines of various kinds by the Yugoslav 
ship ‘‘Marjan’’, the official spokesman declared: “It is generally 
known that United States military aid to Yugoslavia was 
cancelled by agreement in December 1957. However, some 
commercial purchases have been made in the United States 
for the requirements of the Yugoslav Air Force’. 


Committee of Ten for Disarmament. — ‘‘The favourable atmo- 
sphere and businesslike character of the talks at the beginning 
of the Conference of Ten for Disarmament encourage the 
hope that the negotiations will proceed successfully. Yugoslavia, 
like the whole world is following the course of the negotiations 
with interest, and rightly expects that the necessary efforts 
will be made to reach agreement on this burning question. 
As regards the Western plan submitted at the Conference 
of Ten, and the supplementary ten-item plan of inspection, 
supervision and control of dirmament, which was submitted 
at the Conference by representatives of Western countties, 
its detailed elucidation and explanation is still in progress 
and we therefore do not wish to comment on it. It is clear 
to us that the basic aim is disarmament, and it is necessary 
that the measures for disarmament and control should be 
taken simultaneously in order to achieve this aim”. 


Yugolay-Albanian Commission for Water Economy. — The 
official spokesman informed the journalists that the third 
regular meeting of the Yugoslav-Albanian Commission for 
water Economy would be held in Belgrade on April 15. 


Explosion of Second French Atomic Bomb. — ““This explosion 
is the more harmful as it comes after repeated protests by a 
large number of countries and the world public as a whole, 
and at a time there is a practical possibility of agreement on 
the stopping of nuclear tests. 


(Extracts from a news conference held by the offitial 
spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 
on April 1.) 


Meetings and T alks 


AT GOVERNMENT LEVEL 


President Sukarno in Yugoslavia. — At the invitation of Josip 
Broz Tito, President of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, Dr. Sukarno, President of the Republic of Indonesia 
visited Yugoslavia from April 5 to 8. Presidents Tito and 
Sukarno and their associates had talks on the extension of 
cooperation between the two countries, and exchanged views 
on topical international problems. 


SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 8 


Congress of United Socialist Party. — The Congress of the 
United Socialist Party — a new political formation in France 
established in Issy-les-Moulins on April 3, is being attended 
by many delegations of socialist parties and movements including 
a delegation of the Socialist Alliance, headed by PuniSa Perovic, 
member of the Federal Committee of the Socialist Alliance. 


AT TRADE UNION LEVEL 


Polish Trade Union Officials in Belgrade. — A delegation of 
the Central Committee of the miners, metallurgical and chemical 
workers union of Poland, headed by Pavel Adamczuk, Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Miners Union, arrived in 
Belgrade on April 5. 


Congress of Italian Confederation of Labour. — The Congress 
of the Italian General Confederation of Labour held in Milan 
at the beginning of April was attended by a Yugoslav Trade 
Union delegation, headed by Miso Pavicevic. After the congress 
the Yugoslav delegation visited several industrial and other 
centres in the vicinity of Milan, and had talks with the trade 
union leaders of Northern Italy. 


OTHER CONTACTS 


Seminar in Split. — An international health seminar was held 
in Split, at which thirty health workers from fifteen countries 
examined various problems pertaining to health education in 
industry and in rural areas. Participants in the seminar will 
visit several working collectives and school canteens and thus 
gain a firsthand acquaintance with the health service enjoyed by 
employed persons and school children in Yugoslavia. 


Director of “‘Ansa’’ News Agency Visits Belgrade. — At the 
invitation of Jovan Marinovié, Director of “TANJUG”, 
the Yugoslav official news agency, Signor Riccardi, President 
of the Italian news agency “Ansa”, visited Belgrade from 
March 31 to April 5. Signor Riccardi had talks with the Director 
of ,,.TANJUG“ on the promotion of cooperation between the 
two agencies, on which an agreement has been signed. He was 
also received by Kotéa Popovic Yugoslav Foreign Secretary. 
Conference in NiSka Banja. — The twelfth conference of organi- 
zers of international voluntary work projects was held in NiSka 
Banja (Serbia) from March 23 to 29, when seven resolutions 
and a new coordinating committee were elected. 


Representatives of U. S. Trading Association in Yugoslavia. — 
Representatives of the U. S. National Trading Association 
visited Belgrade from Macch 30 to April 2. The U. S. represen- 
tatives discussed various problems of internal trade in this 
country with the Yugoslay experts. 


Visit of French Historian. — Georges Castellan, Professor of 
History at the University of Poitiers and fellow of the Institute 
of Slavonic Studies of the Paris University, arrived in Belgrade 
on April 4. Professor Castellan delivered several lectures in 
the Serbian Academy of Science in connection with his study 
of contemporary Macedonia, which will soon be published 
in.Paris. 


Yugoslav Journalists in Prague. — A delegation of the Yugoslav 
Journalist Union, headed by Milan Slani, arrived in Prague 
on a fortnight’s visit to Czechoslovakia. The Yugoslav dele- 
gation is visiting that country at the invitation of the Czecho- 
slovak Journalists Union, and is thus returning the visit paid 
to Yugoslavia by a delegation of Czechoslovak newspapermen 
three years ago. 


French-Yugoslay Seminar. — The first French-Yugoslay seminar 
dedicated to sociological research was opened at the Institute 
for Social Science in Belgrade on April 5. It is being attended 
by Yugoslav experts and sociology students, and a student 
group of the High School for Practical Studies of the Sorbonne 
and the Cooperative’ College of Paris. Its aim is to acquaint 
the young French sociologists with the Yugoslav social system, 
and to enable the Yugoslav students to gain insight into the 
methods of sociological research as applied in France. 


President of Yugoslavia-Denmark Friendship Society in Belgrade. 
— Professor Einar Dugve, the Danish archeologist, for 27 years 
President of the Yugoslavia-Denmark Society, arrived on April 9 
on a ten-day visit to Yugoslavia as a guest of the Yugoslav 
Commission for Foreign Cultural Relations. Besides Belgrade 
the well-known Danish archeologist will visit Dubrovnik, 
Split, Sarajevo and Zagreb. 


Djurica Jojkié in Hungary. — Djurica Jojki¢, President of the 
Belgrade People’s Committee left for Budapest on April 10, 
thus returning the visit made by Jozef Veres. President of the 
Budapest Council. 


The Conference in Accra. — A delegation of the Yugoslav 
League for Peace, Independence and Equal Rights of Peoples 
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headed by Miroslav Vitorovié, Secretary General of the League, 
is attending in the capacity of observer the Conference on 
Positive Action for Peace and Security in Africa which ‘is being 
held in Accra. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


ECONOMIC | 


Japanese Trade Mission in Belgrade. — A Japanese trade mission 
headed by Takeo Sui, Chairman of the “‘Asahi” electrochemical 
company, visited Belgrade from April 6 to 11. The delegation 
consisted of representatives of the leading Japanese firms, 
the Japanese Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. During their stay in Yugoslavia the members 
of the Japanese trade mission held talks with Yugoslav economic 
functionaries on the possibilities of promoting trade and econo- 
mic cooperation between the two countries. 


Yugoslay-Indonesian Commission. — The Yugoslav-Indonessian 
Commission for economic cooperation formed in Belgrade 
on March 30, held its first session on the same day. Various 
topical problems relating to current exchange of consumer 
goods and economic cooperation and the utilisation of the 
investment credit Yugoslavia made available to Indonessia 
last year. were discussed on that occasion. 


Agreement with Luxemburg. — An agreement on a civilian 
airline service between the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia and the Grand Duchy~of Luxemburg was signed in 
Belgrade on April 9. The document provides for the establish- 
ment of a regular airways service between the two countries. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


P. T. T. Arrangements with Austria. — A conference between 
the representatives of the Yugoslav and Austrian PTT boards 
began in Belgrade on April 7. The agenda includes agreement 
on a system for expanding and improving the postal, telegraph 
and telephone communications between the two countries, 
the mutual transmission of TV programmes, and the improve- 
ment of mutual terminal and transit telephone and telegraph 
traffic between Yugoslavia and Austria among other matters. 
Yugoslay-Rumanian Commission. — The Mixed Yugoslav- 
Rumanian Commission for the Management and Coordination 
of work on the regulation of the Danube, was convened in 
Bucharest on April 9. Preliminary work on the economic 
and technical memoranda dealing with the plans drawn up 
by the Yugoslav and Rumanian experts for the construction 
of a giant hydroelectric project in the Djerdap (Iron Gates) 
sector of the Danube, is nearing completion. 


News in Brief 


THE ECONOMY 


Machine Building. — Yugoslav machine building factories 
have during the past two years extended their range by over 
200 new machines and apparatus, and the greatest progress 
has been made in the production of machines for the treatment 
and shaping of hard metals by means of electro-erosion. 


Housing Construction from Army Funds. — A total 26,640 flats 
have been built from Army funds since the Liberation of the 
country up to the end of last year, of which 4,179 were built 
in 1959 alone. It is estimated that the Army will build another 
6,000 new flats in the course of 1960. 


Electric Power. — About 50 billion dinars are invested every 
year in Yugoslavia for the construction of new hydroelectric 
and thermal projects and for the expansion of existing ones. 
A total 8.1 billion KW electric power was generated in 1959, 
twice as much as in 1956. 


Ferrous Metallurgy. — There was a 14 percent rise in the pro- 
duction of Jugoslav ferrous metallurgy last year as compared 
to 1958. 


Petroleum. — A new high quality oil deposit was discovered 
recently in the environs of Kikinda, in the Autonomous Province 
of Vojvodina. There are seven oilbearing strata, of a total 
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thickness of 95 metres, at depths from 1,160 to 1,700 metres. 
It is considered that this area will in time become one of the 
biggest and richest oilfields in Yugoslavia. 


Tractors. — According to the programme of the Business 
Association for the Mechanization of Agriculture, Yugoslav 
farming organizations will receive about 8,000 new tractors, 
combine harvesters and attachments next year. 


Maize. — Hybrid maize will be sown on about 750,000 hectares 
this year. 


IMPORTS-EXPORTS 


Export Trends. — In 1959 Yugoslav exports were 8 percent 
higher than in the previous year while imports reveal a negligible 
increase. This made possible a 15 percent reduction of the 
balance of payments deficit. The growth of exports is primarily 
due to increased deliveries of industrial products. 


Exports of Tinned Meat. — The Yugoslav canning industry 
exported 40,400 tons of various meat, fish, vegetable and dairy 
products, thus raising these exports by 33 percent as compared 
to the previous year. 


Electric Counters. — The “Iskra” Precision Instruments Factory 
of Kranj (Slovenia) has exported over 100,000 electric counters, 
telephones motion picture projectors and other apparatus 
during the past few years. 


Textiles. — Yugoslav textile factories exported about 7.3 
billion dinars worth of finished and semi-finished goods last 
year, thus setting the post-war record. 


Food Products. — Over nine million fresh eggs, 240 tons of 
processed eggs and about ‘100 tons of poultry were exported 
from Vojvodina, the principal Yugoslav wheat-bearing region 
to Austria, Italy and West Germany during the first quarter 
of the year. The increased deliveries are primarily due to the 


-larger marketable surpluses available. 


Shipbuilding. — The Yugoslav shipyards earned about 65 billion 
dinars, or 200 percent more than in 1958, from exports of 
shipping last year. 


Motorcycles. — The “‘Tomos’” motorcycle factory of Kopar 
sold 3,000 light motorcycles to Sweden. This is the first big 
export deal to be concluded by this factory. 


Railway Carriages. — The “Djuro Djakovié’ factory of Sla- 
vonski Brod will deliver 350 freight cars to Hungary, 30 tank 
cars to the Soviet Union, 102 special purpose freight cars to 
East Germany and 12 passenger coaches to the United Arab 
Republic this year. 


TRANSPORT 


Air Transport. — The Yugoslav Air Transport enterprise (JAT) 
opened its new Belgrade—Zagreb—Prague—Berlin line on 
March 31. On April 6, the Yugoslav Air Transport company 
opened its regular service on the Belgrade—Rome line via Za- 
greb. This line will be serviced twice weekly in both directions. 


OTHER NEWS 


Children from Agadir. — The Council of Child and Youth 
Welfare Societies offered to provide accommodation for thirty 
children from Agadir, accompanied by their nurses, over a 
period of several months. The offer was made to the Govern- 
ment of Morocco. 


Exhibitions Abroad. — An exhibition of modern Yugoslav 
Graphic Art was opened in Rome. The show comprises works 
by 34 Yugoslay artists of the younger generation. A photo- 
graph exhibition entitled ‘““Yugoslavia Today” and organized 
by the recently established Brazilian-Yugoslav Institute, was 
opened in Rio de Janeiro. 
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Archeology. — The temains of a big Roman thermae (public 
baths) were recently discovered in the Adriatic seaport of 
Zadar. The baths, which were discovered accidentally during 
the excavation of foundations for a new building, are bigger 
than the famous thermae previously discovered in Solin near 
Split. 


Political Diary 


April 1 — The Secretariat for Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Federal Executive Council and the Central Cooperative 
Union, together with the Federation of Yugoslav Agri- 
cultural and Forestry Chambers, held a consultation 
on the problem of association of farming organizations. 
Edvard Kardelj, the Vice-President spoke at the consu- 
Itation. 


April 1 — The Committee for the Organization of Govern- 
ment and Administration of the Federal Council of Parlia- 
ment convened for a four day session. The Committee 
approved the proposed Law on tribunal taxes and eco- 
nomic transgressions. The draft regulations on the asso- 
ciation of housing communities with consumers’ councils 
was discussed. 


April 2 — A session of the presidency of the Central Coopera- 
tive Union of Yugoslavia was held. It was recommended 
that each line of economic activity pursued by the coopera- 
tives be organized within an independent department or 
plant provided the necessary conditions exist. 
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April 4 — The first congress of Yugoslav transport engineers 
and technicians was opened in Belgrade and it will deal 
with the problems of the modernization of transport in 
this country. The delegates were welcomed on behalf of the 
Federal Executive Council by Peko Dapéevié, Secretary 
of the Federal Executive Council for Transport and Com- 
munications. 


April 7 — A session of the Presidency of the Federal Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Alliance of Working People, at 
which the preparations for the Fifth Congress of the Allia- 
nce were examined, was held in Belgrade. The meeting 
was presided over by Edvard Kardelj. 


April 8 — The Federal People’s Assembly convened for a 
two-day session. The Report of the Federal Executive 
Council for 1959 was adopted at the joint sessions of both 
houses. Reports by Hasan Brki¢ Federal Executive Council 
membre on the draft Law on Yugoslav standards, and 
by Dr Josip Hrnéevic on the draft Law on economic 
transgressions were heard. Laws were adopted on Yugoslav 
standards, on economic transgressions, on law court taxes, 
and on personal income tax. Several decisions relating to 
the economy were approved and the draft Law on the 
Academy of Military Medicine adopted. At the joint and 
separate sessions of both Councils the representatives of 
the Federal Executive Council answered several questions 
asked by the deputies. At separate sessions of the houses, 
Dr Mladen Ivekovié was re-elected Chairman of the 
Federal Council, and Pasko Romac Chairman of the 
Producers’ Council. 


Diplomatic Diary 


March 31 — President Josip Broz Tito received Bedrih Swestka 
newly-appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Czechoslovakia and Simom Wellington 
Kumah, the first Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Ghana in Yugoslavia, both of whom presented 
their Letters of Credence on that occasion. 


March 31 — President Tito received Harid Habib, the out- 
going Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Lebanon, and presented him with the Order of the 
Yugoslay Flag (I st class) for his merits in the development 
and strengthening of peaceful copperation and friendly 
relations between the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia and the Lebanon. 


March 31 — President Tito received Rato Dugonji¢, Yugoslav 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
United Arab Republic. 


April 4 — President Josip Broz Tito received Stane Pavlic, 
Yugoslay Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Indonesia. 


Our New Contributors 


JEAN ROUS: Noted French political worker and publi- 
cist. A member of the National Committee of the United 
Socialist Party of France; former Secretary General 
of the Congress of the People Against Imperialism. 


JOHN HATCH: Head of the Colonial Department of 
the Labour Party. Expert on African questions. Author 
of a book and a number of articles on African problems. 
He prepared the Labour plan for the settlement of the 
Cyprus question. 
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